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J APAN ’S ECON OMY OF TODAY 


By 


YEISUKE ONO 
(Director, The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd.) 


it is just six years since the war came 
to an end. Before referring to the 


topics of Japan’s war loss, population 


and foodstuffs, necessary conditions for 
self-support, foreign trade, industry, price 
and wages, control of exchange & trade & 
currency, finance, I like to outline the 
economic development during this period. 

First of all, we can divide the postwar 
six years roughly into three stages, The 
first stage was those three years covering 
1945 through 1948 where Japan became 
economically one of “the world’s demo- 
cratie nations; the second 1949 where she 
enjoyed steady economic stabilization; 
and the third from 1950 up to now where 
J2pan’s economy recovered to normalcy, 

In the first stage, efforts were concen- 
trated on eliminating all wartime structures 
ot polities and economy so as to reconstruct 
this war-torn country on an entirely new 
foundation; that is to say, the abolition 
in aecordance with the new Constitution 
of the traditional Emperor system, the 
decentralization of economic power, purges 
from publie office, the closing-down of 
various companies with overseas interests, 
the liquidation of outstanding debts of 
business concerns and the scrapping of all 
wartime Government guarantees oecurred 
mostly in this period. 

In the meantime, U.S, aid to the Japan- 
ese people had much to do with the suc- 
eessful implementation of these measures. 
This is the point I especially like to stress, 

Under such circumstances, however, the 
index of commodity prices in Japan at the 
end of 1948 had risen to 127 times, tak- 
ing the 1934-36 average as 100, and that 
of black market prices even to 550 times, 
while the production index was stand- 
ing at 74.1. During the year, 
import and export had been solely Govern- 
ment trade. 


Japan’s- 


long-term fund 


Despite the Government effort to re- 
strict the flotation of public loans in con- 


sonance with the new Public Finance Law. 


and to keep official prices as low as 
possible in some way or another, the 
national budget remained in the red every 


year until 1948, due to the large amount - 


of subsidies paid to exporters to bring 
their export prices closer to the interna- 
tional level and to long-term credits ex- 
tended to them through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Bank, 


However, the situation much improved 


in 1949 when a balanced budget was 
achieved as a result of carrying out the 
financial policy along the so-called ‘‘ Dodge 
Line’’ to remove inflationary factors, It 
was also in that year that the existing 


Japanese yen to U.S, dollar single rate 


ef exchange had been fixed at Y360, and 
in consequence the domestic price of 
commodities was linked for the first time 
after the war to world prices, 1949 has 
been a banner year for Japan in that she 
stabilized her economy by putting the 
postwar inflationary trend under control, 

Early in 1950, Government trade has 
been turned over as a rule to private 
hands under the Foreign Exchange and 


“Trade Control Law established at the end 


of the previous year. So we can say that 
this stage marked the beginning of what 


‘we an economic normalization, 


Yet the fact that the nation’s finance, 
until toward the end of June 1950 when 
the war broke out in Korea, was placed 
under such a super-balaneed budget as 
involved the repayment of the tremen- 
dous national debt, that the way for 
accommodation was 
practically shut out since the Recon- 
struction Finance Bank suspended its 
function for credit granting, and that 
export trade witnessed a serious slump, 


resulting from pound devaluation and the 
price drop in the United States, were 
directly responsible for deflationary con- 
ditions, 


The Korean war caused, however, an 


unprecedented boom in export and ‘special 
war. procurement demand, propelling the 
country toward renewed inflation | until 
March this year, 

Meantime, commodity prices rose by 
25 percent in America (June, 1950-May, 
1951) and 23 percent in Britain, whereas 


the rising ratio in Japan was 51 percent 


as at the end of April this year. How- 


ever, certain commodities in Japan were 
Such 


falling below the overseas level. 
a decline in the domestic price can be 
attributed to the price dropping in 
America since April, the smooth imports 
during the January-March period ap- 


proaching almost half the amount of the 


import program for this year, and the 
weakening tendency in overseas markets 
caused by the Korean cease-fire proposal. 
But commodity prices are considered 
rather to take an upward turn, 

As at the end of May this year, 
Japan’s mining and manufacturing pro- 
duction index has been 140, taking June 
figure of 1932 as 100, while the cost-of- 
living index was standing at 82. On 
top of this, Japan is now enjoying a 
balanced finance. 

With the conclusion @ the peace 
treaty, Japan is fully prepared to stand 
economically on its own feet. Of course, 
I believe, the future progress of Japan 
will solely depend on how far she will 
get along together with other free na- 
tions, 


Japan’s Economy after the War 
1. War loss 


The period Japan was at war lasted 
approximately 10 years and 3 months. 
She was already continuing hostilities 
throughout the mainland of China since 
the Sino-Japanese hostilities of 1937, 
following the Shanghai ineident of 1932, 
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until at last she plunged herself into the 
second world war in December 1941 
‘which took her 3 years and 9 months 
before her surrender, 

The loss to the nation’s wealth. is esti- 
mated by the Economic Stabilization 


Board to be four trillion and two hun- — 


dred billion yen. This means a loss of 
fifty three thousand yen per head. The 
following are the figures of war damage: 

(1) Building, 2,360,000 (40% of total 
building in cities of the whole country 
reduced to ashes), 

(2) Shipping, 81%; Sulphate of Am- 
monia, 54.1%; Thermal Power, 30%; 
Cement, 27%; Electrolytic Copper, 22%; 
Cotton & Staple — (19:2%; Cotton 
Textile, 13.5%.. 

Furthermore, there was much equip- 
ment of these industries which 
broken up to meet military needs during 
the war, as for example 
which were crippled to two-thirds of the 
prewer capacity of twelve million spindle- 
age. 

(3) Lose of Territories, This was a 
hard blow to Japan, as she was stripped 
of Korea, Formosa, Saghalien, the Kurile 
Islands and the South Sea mandate 
islands, The separation of these areas 
resulted in the loss of supply sources 
of rice, sugar, soybeans, coal, and iron 
ore. | 

The losses are estimated at one-fourth 
of the netional wealth in prewar days 
and about 30 percent in industrial faci- 
lities, 


2. Population and Food. 

Japan’s ever growing population, 
added by 5 million repatriates from 
abroad, is calculated to increase yearly 
by one million and four hundred thousand 
souls, The population of seventy one 
million at the war’s end expanded to 
eighty three million at the end of 1950. 


Only 16 percent of the soil is cultivable, 


with 48.2 percent of the people in agri-— 


eulture, 


S$. Japan’s Economic Self-support 

program 

The country’s limited land fit for 
eultivation and scarce natural resources 
make Japan depend upon the supply of 
cotton, wool, iron ore, bauxite, oil and 
fat materials, petroleum, 
tilizer on other countries. The follow- 
ing figures show how Japan last year 
depended on. imports of industrial mate- 
rials indispensable for the nation’s eco- 
nomy: Staple Food 14.3%, Raw Cotton 
100%, Rayon Pulp 19%, Sheep’s Wool 
100%, Iron Ore 65%, Coking Coal 62%, 
Crude Oil 84%, Phosphate Rock 100%, 
Salt 62%, 


According to the program of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board, exports in- 
eluding special procurement orders for 
fiseal 1951 are estimated at $1,800 mil- 


was 


eotton mills 


salt, and fer- 


\ 


Bauxite 100%, Rubber 100%, - 
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lion and $2,000 million for 1952, while 


imports are set at $2,020 million and 
$2,220 million for 1951 and 1952, respec- 
tively. An amount of $55 million U.S. 
aid fund has been appropriated for the 
import of fiscal 1951, whereas imports 
for 1952 will be financed by no aid 
funds (except for expenses of U.S, de- 
fense forces to be stationed in Japan 
after a peace treaty is signed), 

Japan’s favorable balance of foreign 
trade account, including receipts from 
invisible trade and payment of U.S. 
forces expenditures, is envisaged to be 
$76 million in 1951 and $38 million in 
1952, 

Indices of mining and manufacturing 
production for 1951 and 1952 are sche- 
duled at 140 and 152, respectively. 


4. The Development of I apan’s Foreign 
Trace after the War 


Import Total 
17.38% 18.62%, 35.95% 
14.86 17.04 1.90 
16.85 18.17 35.02 
1930-84 average 18.37 19.84 38.22 
6.24 10.48 16.72 


The percentages of pre-war years were 
rather near to 61.6% of Britain, and 
were far higher than 12.9% (1929-30) of the 
United States or 17.3% (1934-86) of Germany. 


(a) Exports and Imports since the 


‘End of the War (in million dollars) 


| Aid in- 

cluded in 

Export Import Import 
Sept. °45/Dee. "46 .. 130 305 192 
509 . 904 534 

1951 (Estimate) 1,375 1,910 


As for exports, those for 1949 increased 
by 97% as compared with the previous 
year, those for 1950 by 61%, and the 
increase for this year is estimated to 
be 68%. 

If the imports due to US. aid are 
excluded, the commercial account shows 
the export excess of more than US$466 
million between 1945 and 1950. If it is 
included, the import excess since the end 
of the War amounted to US$1,523 
million, 

As for the imports the total amount 
between September, 1945 and the end of 
1950 amounting to US$3,388 million in- 
cludes.the U.S, aid of US$1,953 million. 

While the export and import amounts 
increased year by year, the amounts of 
invisible trade receded very much as 
compared with the prewar days. 

In 1933, for example, the invisible 
trade receipt amounted to almost 50% 
of the trade receipt, and 35% of the 
invisible trade receipt consisted of the 
revenues from shipping and insurance. 
Thus the red figures in the trade balance 
had been compensated with the receipt 
excess of the invisible trade, After the 


The amount of the recei 


this 


‘the importations except on barter. 
the outbreak of the Korean war, how-. 


September 6 


‘War, however, the invisible trade receipt 


decreased very much, on account of the 
destruction of the merchant marine and 
the restriction set on our overseas acti- 
vities, Even last year, when 
visible trade receipt increased remark- 
ably, it was no more than 20% of the 
trade receipt. The invisible trade re- 
eeipt of last year consisted mostly of the 
buying of the U.S. Army due to the 
Korean War. 

But when the above-mentioned trade 
figures are compared with those before 
the War, they are only 29% in exports 
and 33% in imports,. So it must not be 
overlooked that the development of the 
foréign trade is yet far from recovery. 


Invisible trade 


1949 Receipt excess of US$ 58 million 
ipt excess of US$ 264 ae 


i081 (J 
1 an 
Receipts US$387.379 thousand 
| Payments U8$ 64,005 


Belance US$823.284 


(The above balance is serving to make up the © | 


import excess since the beginning of the year, 

go from the special pro- 
curement orders was US$207 million in foreign 
currencies). 


(b) 
by Areas. 

Japan’s foreign trade can be classified 
into the following four areas according 
to the methods of settlement:—a. United 
States and its territories, b. Sterling 


Area, c, Open Account Area, d. Others. 


The currencies designated by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Law are 
limited to US dollar and Sterling, US$ 


is used as the currency for the settle- 
ment for all other exchange. 

In the open account area settlements 
are done in open account instead of by 
cash payment. The following  thir- 
teen countries are  ineluded in 
area: Brazil, Argentina, 
Sweden, Germany, Netherlands, 

Union, Indonesia, Thailand, 


land, 
Freneh 


Hongkong, Formosa, Korea, and Philip- 


pines. The payment agreements are 50 
constructed that a certain limit of swing 
account is fixed, and when the unbalance 
exceeds the limit, the excess shall be 
paid in US$. 

The payments for other areas were 
originally based on US$, But, until last 
year, in order to save dollars, the Japan- 
ese authorities did not give approval for 
From 


ever, the policy was changed in view 
of the world-wide shift to a sellers’ 
market, and transactions in cash have 
also come to be allowed gradually. 
Sterling belongs to the bilateral ac- 
count group but the revision of the 
agreement is now considered. The 
British authorities are insisting on the 
abolition of the dollar clause, and wish 
to change it to the transferable account, 
while the Japanese authorities are op- 
posed to this, because it may make the 
importation of the necessary goods diffi- 


Fin- | 


the in- 


Classification of Foreign Trade 


b 


ex 
| st 
fo 
(3 
(4 
| 
| 
| 
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eult despite the probable 
exports, and thus it will produce blocked 
sterling, 

The regional breakdown of J apan’s 
foreign trade last year was as follows: 


Export Import 
2) Sterling 29.8 22.8 
3) Open a/c Area ...... 34.3 20 


If the payments for (1) and (4) areas 
will continue in dollars, the ratio, occu- 
pied by the dollar area, will be 36% 
exports and 57% imports. As Japan’s 
foreign trade with the Asian countries 
accupied about 50% before the War, the 
Dollar area has now taken its place. 
This was due to the fact that the raw 
materials imported from Asia before the 
War are now being imported from the 
dollar area, ‘The change in exporting 
areas. caused the high prices of many 
commodities due to higher freights. The 
present problem which Japan must re- 
solve is how to get these materials from 
Sterling or Open Account areas and thus 
save dollars, and how to increase the 
exports to the dollar area, 

The foreign trade with China after 
the War has been less than 5% of the 
whole amount of trade, while it was 
20% before the War. So the loss of the 
area is almost nothing from the view 
point of the amount, but the cessation 
of imports of iron ore, coking coal, soy- 
bean, and salt from this area will be a 
blow to Japan’s economy, On the other 
hand, it is important 
costs of importation from the dollar 
areas. 

(c) Classification 
by Commodities. 

Trade in 1950:— 


-Exports 
Textiles and Textile products 
Metal & Metal products 
Food & Beverage 
Imports 
Raw Materials for Textiles and their 
products 
Food and Beverage 
Animal & Vegetable Products 
Fats, Oils, and Waxes 


The tendency after ‘the War is the 
fall of the percentages of textiles and 
the increase of metal and machinery in 


exports, and the decline of the percent-. 


ages of food and the increase of raw 
materials for textile in imports, As 
compared with the pre-war days, the 
decrease of the exports of silk is notice- 
able, and the imports of food are at a 
high rate, but the general tendency is 
approaching the composition before the 
War. 

Both exports and imports must be 
increased to about two billicn dollars so 
that Japan should. be self-sustaining 
with the living standard of 80% of that 
ef the prewar days. 


increase of 


to develop our 
shipping industry in order to save the ~ 


of foreign trade 


fore the war, 


We are making every effort to attain 
this objective during this or next year, 
The success depends greatly upon the 
cooperation of other countries with 
Japan after the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaty. 


5, Rehabilitation of Japan’s industry 


The development of foreign trade in 
Japan is possible only through the re- 
habilitation of industry, and the de- 
velopment of the latter cannot be attain- 
able without the former, 

The index of industrial production of 
Japan, on the basis of 1932-36—100, is 
as follows: 


48.6 1949 ...... 93.5 


These figures disclose a steady recovery 
of industry. The early months of this 
year have shown a further rise to 140 
percent, The highest point touched 
during the war was 208 percent of 1945. 
In order to realize the self-supporting 
economy with the living standard of 82 
percent as compared with the pre-war 
level, it is necessary to elevate the level 
ten percent more, 

Of various branches of industry the 
most salient recovery is seen in public 
utilities (electricity, gas, etc.) reaching 
185 percent, which is higher than the 
record registered during the war. Next 
comes metallic industry with 131.0 percent 
and then machinery industry with 120.1 
percent, Foodstuffs and béverages show 
73.4 percent and textile, 39 percent, 
Outputs of ordinary steel are: 1946 
359,000 tons; 1947 569,000; 1948 1,027,000; 


1949 1,967,000; 1950 3,197,000. The 
- production target for this year is 4,200,- 
000 tons, 
‘Shipping 


Japan is highly dependent 
foreign trade, in which her shipping 
plays a great role bringing back no 
small amount of foreign exchange. Be- 
revenues from marine 
transportation of our country covered 
the deficits resultant from visible trade. 
After the war the portion occupied 
by freight is quite large, around 15-20 
percent for CIF total value of imports, 
4-7 percent for FOB total value of ex- 
ports, 

Japan was at one time proud of her 
6,300,000 g. tons of merchant marine, 
ranking third in the world. Receipts 
therefrom constituted the greater part 
of the non-trade revenues, But when 
the war was over, her shipping had 


shrunk to 1,340,000 g. tons, of which only 


to 750,000 g. tons were in _ service, 
Moreover, the major part of them were 
wartime ‘‘standardized ships’’ hurriedly 
constructed, and superannuated vessels, 
The strengthening of the coastal trans- 
portation was first started, When this 
was fulfilled in 1949, the consolidation 


ing of foreign ships 


upon 


of oeean-going ships followed, and then 
came building of new ships and remodel- 
ling of vessels into class-boats. As a 
result, ocean-going elass-boats increased 
in number to around 680,000 g. tons by . 
April, this year. The figure represents 
less than 2 percent of the total tonnage 
of the world shipping. Japan now ranks 
10th in the world shipping. 


Japan’s Merchant Marine of Today 


(March 1, 1951) 
Coastal & Ocean- 
Utilizable going (qualified 
Bottoms. class vessels) 
No. G, Ton No. G. Ton 
Freighter .. ' 623 1,221,544 106 566,096 
109 277,661 12 122,518 
Passenger 1 7,079 — — 
Total 762 1,586,290 118 688,614 


A report prepared by the Japan Self- 
support Economy Council set forth a 
plan to expand only the  ocean-going 
vessels, since they consider that coastal 
vessels are enough to meet the demands 
of today, Estimating the volume of 
trade, at 22,740,000 tons for cargoes, 
4,700 thousand kilo-liters for oil, in the 
trade program for 1953, this plan expects 
about 50 percent of this volume of trade 
to be carried by Japanese boats, which 
necessitates, the plan argues, possessing 
freighters ‘of 1,760,000 g. tons and 
tankers of 270,000 g, tons, or approxi- 
mately 2,030,000 g. tons in all. 

It is necessary for us to increase 
ocean-going bottoms by 1,300 000 g. tons 
over the present tonnage, The expansion 
plan schedules building of 350 000 g. tons 
of new vessels every year, plus salvaging 
of sunken ships, Chartering or purchas- 
will also be done. 
It is expected that, if this plan is suc- 
cessfully carried out, Japanese vessels 
will be carrying some 43; percent of 
Japan’s exports and imports. Inciden- 
tally, the present percentage is only 25%. 

The new shipbuilding capacity, ex- 
cluding those of the former naval dock- 


yards, stands at around 800,000 g. tons, 


repair capacity approximately 7,240,000 
g. tons, Up to one-third of shipyards, 
about 90 in total number, have been 
constructed since 1936. The number of 


shipwrights, 49,000 in 1935, reaches 
110,000 at present 
Japan’s shipbuilding industry has 


reached the point where no step forward 
could be achieved by the efforts within 
this industry alone. The development of 
it depends to a great extent upon the 
rationalization of industries producing 
materials and machinery, 3 

The following ocean lines operate:—to 
Okinawa, South America, Bangkok, India — 
and Pakistan, New York line has recent- 
ly been resumed, 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea the freight charges of each line 
have been raised from twice to three 
times as high against those in the pre- 
ceeding period, 
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Labor line with the advance of post-war infla- guarantees totaling Y7.5. billions), and 


After the end of the war a series of 
laws was rescinded which had been sup- 
pressing labor movement and union acti- 
vities. In 1946 the Labor Union Act 
Was put in force and the right of collec- 
tive bargaining was established by this 
Act, 

By the end of June 1947, 10,060 labor 
unions were organized with members of 
1,960,000 against 993 unions with mem- 
bers of 400,000 for the year of 1935, 
At the end of 1948 there were registered 
35,000 unions and 6,600,000 members. _ 

However, this was a peak of the post- 
war progress of the labor movement and 
at the end of June 1950 the number of 
labor unions decreased to 29,000 and 
their members to 5,700,000. 

The increase in the number of strikes 
which took place after the war was in 


35,470,000, 


tion, Communist activities were at one 


time remarkabie but recently they have 


been suppressed, 

Our labor laws are considered to’ be 
one of the most advanced legislations 
in the world. Labor hours as a rule are 
fixed at 8 hours a day, 48 hours a week. 
It is now impossible to force on workers 
long working hours at cheap wages. 

The number of the unemployed was 
only 350,000 as at the 
against the working population of 
This comparatively small 
number does not contain the !atent un- 


employed population which are absorbed 


in the peculiar family of the 


country. 

6. Currency, Capital and Finance, 
Currency in circulation in the. postwar 

years were: 


system 


(millions of Yen) 


Deposit National 
Year Cash Currency Total Income _ Percentage 
90,000 77,400 167,400 296,000 56.6 
se 210,100 143,700 353,700 917,000 38 .6 
338,100 380,700 668,900 1,920,000 34.8 
1949 336,000 433,500 769,500 2,715,600 38.5 
408,700 511,400 920, 100 3,289,600 38.2 


The percentage ratio of eash in circu- 
lation to the national income was: 


15 17.6 
1947 22.9 1950 12.4 

The figures show that in 1949—50, 


with the rise in postwar production and 
‘stabilization of prices, the excess cur- 
rency of the inflation period was almost 
entirely absorbed into the economy, The 
ratio of currency in circulation is nearest 
to that of Sweden. 

The small volume of deposit currency, 
however, evidences the fact that the 
level of Japan’s economy has not yet 
reached that of prewar. This can be 
attributed to the low’ general capital 
accumulation ratio and the shrinkage of 
capital. In other words, a currency 
equilibrium situation has been attained, 


but, with production and capital still 
Jacking, the remaining problem seems to 


be that of introducing foreign capital 

and stepping up production as a means 

of raising the level of our economy. 
The trend in fixed deposits was: 


(millions of Yen) 


Ratio to 

Year Amounts total deposits 

(percentage) 
1988 8,400 56 
22,700 31 
25,400 20 

ve 295,200 $1 


With 1948 as the lowest point, the ratio 
is gradually approaching that of pre- 
war, but not as yet reached it, 

The figures for capital strueture for 
all industries were: 


(Percentage) Equity Non-equity Long Term Short Term 
Year Capital Liabilities = Bonds Borrowings Borrowings 
ss 60 40 13 4 23 
28 72 9 12 51 


* Revaluation réserves 


The: above figures are eloquent in 
expressing how low the rate of capital 
accumulation is, The difficulty of ob- 
taining funds through the issuing of 
bonds and from long term financial in- 
stitutions, and the high rate of short 
term borrowings from commercial banks 
are especially noticeable, The compara- 
tively large for long term bor- 


mately: 


comings in 1946 and 1948 was due to 
loans obtained from the Reconstruction 
Finance Bank and the small figure for 
the same in 1949 was due to the suspen- 
sion of the same, The rise in 1950 was 
due to loans from the counterpart fund, 

Starting in 1947, loans from the R. F. 
Bank up to March 1949 totaled approxi- 
Y140 billions (including RFB 


end of 1950. 


due ‘to the funds being raised chiefly 
through Bank of Japan acceptance of 
RFB_ bonds, this factor is regarded as 
the principal cause of inflation in thig 
period, resulting in @ suspension of loans 
from March 1949. For this the Dodge 
Plan was responsible, but, concurrently, 
m ans were provided for the loaning out 
of counterpart funds. via the Bank of 
Japan; the figures for which, starting 
with 1949, are as follows: 
- Ctilization of Counterpart Funds 


(millions of Yen) 
1. Actual figures—1949 


Use and Application’ aie 114,070 
Breakdown 
Public Enterprises ........ 27,000 
Private Enterprises ...... 24,600 
Reconstruction 
Gov. Loan Redemption 62,467 


2. Actual figures—1950 (millions of Yen) 


The plans were for a 191,700 revenue 
and a 142,700 disbursement, but*the re- 
sults show an actual revenue of 178,200, 
or 93% of the planned disbursement; a 
net result of a 92,800 surplus. 


Use and application by item were as 
follows: 


Planned Actual 

Public Enterprises ..... 40,000 35,685 

Private Enterprises 42,900 33,799 

Reconstruction ........ 9,800. 10,471 
Gov. Bond Redemption oa 50,000 — 

save 142,700 79,955 


However, with the advent of 1951, as 
a result of comparatively active lending 
to public and private enterprises such as 
electricity, shipping, ete,, the surplus 
became 88,800 as of the end of May. 
The breakdown was: 


The figures for loans, deposits and 
capital’ for commercial banks in Japan 
were: 


(millions of Yen) 
No. of Paid up 


Year Banks Capital Deposits Loans 
19388 346 1,000 15,000 8,700 
1945 61 900 102,300 72,000 
1946 61 900 124,700 107,600 
1947 62 900 208,800 155,700 
1948 70 12,700 463,600 382,000 
1949 71 13,600 723,600 588,500 
1950 73 14,000 953,400 845,500 


The 1950 year end loan-deposit ratio 
of 88.3 percent shows an extremely over- 
loaned position in comparison to 58 per- 
cent in 1938. As 
was due to the low ratio 
capital accumulation, and the necessity 
of obtaining not only working capital, 
but also fixed capital in part through 
commercial bank loans owing to the low 
ebb of the long term finance market and 
the inactive condition of the security 
market, The ratio of deposits to securi- 
ties in bank portfolios was 13.9%, 66% 
of the securities held being corporate 
bonds. Of the Y45.4 billion and Y45,7 


was mentioned, this | 
of general 
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billion of financial and corporate bonds 
issued in 1950 the greater part was ac- 
quired by financial institutions, 

The advent of 1951 saw the establish- 


ing of the Export Bank and the De- 


velopment Bank of Japan as long term 
finance institutions, but they are not as 


yet active; their loans showing 2,199 and 


910 million yen respetively as of up to 
June of this year. 
Postal savings have an important funce- 


tion as saving accounts for the general | 


public. 

{millions of Yen) 


The funds are utilized, in suleishai. 
solely for acceptance ‘of government 
bonds, loeal bonds, loeal public institu- 
tional loans, loans to special banks, ete. 

The present interest rate structure is 
as follows: 3 
1. Interest on Deposits 

Fixed Deposits 


3 months 3.8 % 
Ordinary 1 825% p.a 
Deposits at Notice ..... 2.19% pa 
2. Interest on Loans 
1) Commercial Bank 
igible Trade Paper .. 


7.3 % p.a, 
Eligible Commercial Paper. 


8.03% p.a. 


Security Eligible Trade Paper 
Industrial Paper 
Stam Pa 


per 
3 eg yen and over 


Under $8 million yen 
Other paper 
3 million yen 
per 9.49% pa 
6.57% p.a. & up 


$. Bank of Japan Rediscount and Loan Rate 
Rediscount 
Eligible Trade 
mmercial 


5.11% p.a. 
Co Sue & 
Secured Loans 


red 
Industrial Paper secured 5.475% p.a. & up 
Stamped Paper secured 


5.84% p.a. & up 


5.475% p.a. & up 


Kaien Certified Paper 
secured 
Agricultural Paper 
secured 


5.84% p.a, & up 


Corporate 


5.84% pa. & 
Loans 4.00585 


In order to facilitate postwar economic 


' reconstruction and to ensure the appro- 


priateness of the flow of finanée, © the 
Ministry of Finance promulgated ‘‘Stan- 
dards for Bank Loans” in 1947, which 
after numerous alterations was consider- 
ably eased after August 1949, 

At the General Conference of Bankers 
held in June of this year, Gov. Ichimada 
of the Bank of Japan announced that a 
suppressing of unimportant and non-urgent 
Joans will be considered, expressing his 
opinion that the main point of focus for 


future financial policy should be _ the 


securing of the necessary funds incidental — 


upon the realization . of U.S.—Japanese 
economic cooperation and the avoidance 
of a reaurgence of inflation, 

At the same Conference, Minister of 
Finance Ikeda asked. for a raising of 
interest rates on deposits and a lowering 
of bank loan rateg in order to alleviate 
the interest load upon enterprises. It is 
believed that a general policy of tighten- 
ing up of finance will prevail for the time 
being. 


(7) Foreign Exchange and Foreign Trade 
Control 


Post-war Japan hes progressed in her — 


method of handling of foreign exchange 
and trade, going through the ° following 
three stages: 

(1) Exclusive Government trade, 

(2) Transitory stage to private trade. 

(3) Complete private trade under the 
Foreign Exchange and a Trade 
Control Law, | 

Foreign exchange and foreign trade 
eontrol in Japan is now exercised on the 
unified basis of Foreign Exchange and 


: Foreign Trade Control Law promulgated 


in December 1949, and there are several 


government agencies responsible for for- 
eign exchange and foreign trade controls — 


under this law, viz, 
(1) Ministerial Conncil of Cabinet is 


responsible to establish the foreign ex- 
change budget, 
(2) The Ministry of International 


Trade and Industry controls the export 
and import of goods, 

(3) The Ministry of Finance is the 
licensing agency for invisible trade pay- 
ments. 

(4) The Foreign Exchange Control 
Board is responsible for the operation and 


management of funds concentrated and 


for the procedures relative to the control. 

The system of the control is briefly 
outlined hereafter, 

(1) Foreign Exchange Budget. 

The budget is prepared on a calendar 
quarterly basis considering the various 
elements, such as foreign exchange funds 
position, detailed trade estimate, market 
situation domestic and abroad ete, and is 


classified by settlement methods and 
sub-classified into visible and _ invisible 


trade, 

(2) Import. 

Import license is given to importer upon 
his application which must be submitted 
in conformity with the MITTI’s periodic 
public Import Announcement. based on the 
above budget, and the type of license is 
classified in the following groups: 

(a) Allocation Certificate system. 

System to allocate the foreign exchange 
to consumer or importer of critical goods 
now under domestic control. (70 items 
in July-Sept. budget). 

(b) ‘*First come-First Sys- 
tem, 


Ghitteronce between buying 


System to allot the foreign exchange 
in the order of applications which are 
submitted under foreign exchange budget 
classified by items of goods, The items 
under this system are now few, having 
been transferred gradually to the next 
S.A.A, system, as this system easily invite 
the speculative applications, (only 4 


items remain in July-Sept, budget). + 


(c) Semi-Automatic Approval System. 
The outline of this system is to allot 


-on a relatively free basis the necessary 


foreign exchange to importer who really 
necessitate it, avoiding the defects ac- 


companying the preceding two Systems, 


and this 8.A,A. System allots foreign ex- 
change under the budget prepared in 4 


groups, viz, Dollar Area, Sterling Area, 


Open Accounts Area and other areas, 
(d) Other import under special license 
of MITI. 


a. Imports financed by retention fund 
credits, 


b, Imports not requiring payment of 
any nature. 

ce, Goods imported for processing and 
re-exportation. 

d, Imports by Convertible 
yen, 

(3) Export. 

Generally speaking, all exports are free 
from any license provided that they 
are settled by standard method of settle-~ 
ment (that is,-if settled by the Irrevo- 
cable Letter of Credit opened by any 
prime banks) and only a certification of 
a bank dealing in foreign exchange is re- 


quired before exportation. 


(4) Other principles stipulater by the 
Law. 

(a) Rate of exchange is fixed and the 
and selling 
must be less than 1% of the fixed rate, 

(b) Designated foreign currencies. 

At present only US$ and UK£ are de- 
signated by the Ministry of Finance for 
use of settlement of foreign exchange and 
trade transactions, 

(c) Authorization for foreign’ ex- 
change banks, Authorization of the | 
Ministry of Finance is required for any 
banks to engage in foreign exchange 
banking operations in Japan, and the 
present number of such authorized banks 
are: | 

Foreign banks 11 

Japanese banks 

A Class 
B Class 


12 
14 (scope of business 
transactions _is 
limited), 
Besides the foreign exchange banks, 
the money changers are also authorized 
by the Ministry of Finance to dea] in 


restricted scope of foreign exchange busi- 
ness, ' 


(d) Concentration of foreign ‘thane: 
Generally speaking, all foreign exchange 
other than that held by foreign exchange 


banks must be concentrated in the hands 
of the Government, 
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THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE PEOPLE 
IN POST-WAR JAPAN 


By Zenya Takashima 


A study of the social consciousness of 
the Japanese people will reveal that 
August 15, 1945, was a decisive day, for 
the reason that the fact of Japan’s un- 
conditional surrender served to effect a 
complete change in the ideological  out- 
look of the people from totalitarianism to 
democracy. To the majority of the 
Japanese people, this transition was not 
a mere change in their direction, but was 


literally ‘‘salto mortale,’’ or a desperate, 


leap, an ideological jump imposed _ or 
forced on the majority ot the people, re- 
gardiess of their choice, rather than in- 
duced into their consciousness, Outward- 
ly, it might have seemed a godsend from 
Heaven. Foreign observers who know 
little of the Japanese masses and their 
society may have thought the radical 
transition a priceless gift for new-born 
Japan. But the crux of the matter lies in 
the fact that this godsend came to most 
Japanese far too suddenly and _ unex- 
pectedly. 

For several months after the termina- 
tion of hostilities, the consciousness of 
many Japanese was in a state of utter 
prostration, Although the natural sequel 
to the sudden release from excessive 
strain, the situation was complicated be- 
cause nobody had any idea what the 
newly-established order would bring to 
the people, Judging from the attitude 
of the military clique in power in the 
past, a goodly number of Japanese jump- 
ed to the conclusion that the new order 


would bring them a much more gloomier . 


prospect, and not a few of them lived 
on pins and needles in fear and unrest. 


Such a state of mind was nothing pans: | 


if one takes into consideration the socia 
consciousness of the people who had be- 
come accustomed to the control of dark- 


ness for more than a score of years since. 


1931. 

However, what was the situation after 
the arrival of the Occupation authorities, 
headed by General Douglas MacArthur? 
First, the military and Government offi- 
cials who had been directly responsible 
for the war were purged, together with 
all institutions of a military and war- 
criminal nature, and then all influences 
deemed helpful for the freedom and libera- 
tion of the people were given free scope. 
To correct excessive centralization, for 
instance, the Occupation authorities 
effected a reform of the bureaucratic 
organization, and the financial cliques, 
‘*Zaibatsu,’’ were in like manner  dis- 
solved in order to eliminate excessive 
economic power’ centralization. The 
farmland reform and the liberation of the 
. farmers were equally important tasks ac- 
eomplished by the Occupation authorities, 
and freedom of thought, discussion, and 
organization was at the same time re- 
eognized officially, and discrimination 
between the sexes eliminated. As a re- 
sult, the number of labor unions and their 
membership radically increased. All 
political parties including the Communists 
were legally recognized. All these ac- 
eomplishments received the closest atten- 


tion of the Japanese people as weli as 
the fact that the Emperor, once considered 
sacred and inviolable, renounced his 
divinity and became a human being. 
More adequate perhaps to term’ these 
achievements a revolution rather than 
reforms, they paved the. way for a de- 
mocratic way to life for the first time 


since the beginning of Japan’s history/ 


Of all these reforms none will have suc 
a lasting and profound influenee on her 
development. than the educational 
system based on the new 6-3-3 principle, 
the significance of which on the forma- 
tion of the new social consciousness of 
the Japanese people, who, in their new 


Constitution have renounced war forever, 


will be tremendous, because although the 
Constitution may be revised or transform- 


depending on changes in the interna- 


tional situation, the new educational 
system implemented on a nation-wide scale 
can never be revised or changed so easily. 

Needless to say, all these reforms gave 
the Japanese. masses a feeling of relief; 
at the same time, however, they brought 
about great confusion in their social 
consciousness. Greatly relieved when they 
found that General MacArthur was not 
their enemy, especially when they learned 
all that he was planning to do for them, 
contrary to the warning of their military 
leaders that once their country was 
defeated, they would be enslaved by a 
foreign nation forever, the people found 
for themselves that such fears were unwar- 
ranted and groundless. But to be freed 
from military control and. secure a social 
eonsciousness out of a state of void, the 
Japanese masses were given too many 
gifts. It is true that they have been 
given freedom, but freedom is something 
which must be won rather than given, It 
must be both ‘‘freedom from’’ and ‘‘free- 
dom to.’’ Among a large number of the 
Japanese one seldom found that they had 
entertained self-created desires ‘for free- 
dom, chiefly because they had been wont 
to feudalistic submission for the past 
several ages, Like submission to dictator- 
ship, submission to freedom is an enemy 
of democratization. To many Japanese, 
General MacArthur was an apostle of free- 
dom, But in this case, the apostle of free- 
dom was an apostle of authority at the 
same time, 

Where the weakness of the mind to- 
ward authority is overwhelming, free 
authority is fraught with danger of 
transforming: itself into dictatorial au- 


thority. While dictatorship invokes au- 
‘thority, freedom repels it. 


For this rea- 
son, those who have been used to the law 
of dictatorship find it hard to discover 


an effective cure for their ills in the pres- 


cription of freedom. The Japanese 
people were given the prescription, but 
it is probably not amiss to say that 
hérein lies. the cause of. the tremendous 
confusion in the social consciousness of 
the people in post-war Japan, More 
important factors for creating such a 


confusion may be found in the uneasiness 


over the daily livelihood, especially the 
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poverty in economic and material life, 
and the like. The four-year-long war 
occasioned a tremendous drain on the na- 
tional economy of the country, it wreck- 
ed her productive power, and further- 
more, involved the loss of all overseas 
territory and colonies. What was worse, 
several million Japanese nationals were 
returned from these colonies, so that the 
population became® excessively large, 
both relatively and absolutely, in reverse 
proportion to the declining productive 
level of the country. The advance of 
inflation was a natural sequel to the 
accumulation of these unfavorable fac- 
tors, The tempo of monetary inflation 
quickened after the termination of hos- 
tilities, and shortly before Mr, Joseph 
Dodge visited Japan in the spring of 
1947, bringing with him an economic 
stabilization plan, the note issue of the 
Bank of Japan reached a height of Y350 
billion, or more than two hundred time 
the pre- war average. Needless to say, 
inflation caused prices to soar, made the 
people’s livelihood uneasy and eut down 


productive activities, thereby preventing © 


the restoration of national productivity. 
Although inflation. did not reach the 
limits anticipated, thanks to the material 
aid from abroad and domestic economic 
controls, there is no denying that it made 
the daily life of the people extremely 
precarious and their thoughts -extra- 
ordinarily confused. Behind the abnor 
mal development of Japan’s 
union movement after the termination of 
hostilities lay not only such a negative 
factor, freedom from the old order, as 
has been mentioned, but also a strong 
feeling for self-defense against the pre- 
vailing unstable life among the working 
masses, = 


In short, labor’s offensive against 
capital found expression in the formation 
of the labor unions in post-war Japan, 
providing a foothold for labor to launch 
economic offensives and political strug- 
gles against capital. The formation of 
the Katayama Cabinet, headed by Social 
Democrats (1947-48), can be understood 
only in the light of such Sconomic and 
political conditions. This was the first 
Administration to be steered by the 
Social Democratic party in Japan, and 
its advent is considered representative of 


the strong labor offensive against 
capitalism. 
Thirdly, another reason complicating 


the social consciousness of the Japanese 
people after the. war was the ehange in 
the international situation, that is, the 
chante in the relationship between the 
two world camps, As is well known, 
the second World War was a war waged 
by two forms of democracy against fas- 
cism, or a war staged by international 
democracy against totalitarianism, From 
the stand-point of social sciences, the 


waging of such a war between the twa’ 


camps, regardless of its outcome, had 
decisive significance on world history in 
the latter part of the twentieth century, 
in that it meant that the capitalistic 
country, if it. failed to subdue this crisis, 
inevitably had to face the issue of social- 
ization, Differing from the First World 
War, it involved the issue of contact and 
rivalry between the two conflicting sys- 
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tems, Victory on the internatioual de- 
mocratic front over totalitarianism left 


in its wake the historic problem of such 


contact and rivalry for the latter half of 
the twentieth century, Even if the part 
to be played by the Japanese in a solu- 
tion ot such problems should be insigni- 
ficant, it must be remembered that des- 
tiny falling on their society is so pro- 
found that no one can foresee it. Japan 
was flung into the midst of world events 
on August 15, 1945, hence, Japan and her 
people have been in the turmoil of the 
conflicting two systems of the world ever 
since. 

Consequently it is not strange if the 
social consciousness of the postwar Jap- 
anese should constantly shift between the 
two world systems or move about in a 
Vanquished Japan 
has become the arena where world sys- 
tems stand poised against each other, It 
is no exaggeration to say that Japan is 
a miniature world today, and that it is 
being tossed around between the two 
world systems is candidly reflected in the 
mirror of the political, .economie and 
ideological phases of her domestic life 
and in the social consciousness of the 
post-war Japanese. World history is now 
being written before their face, although 
it is beyond their reach, and this is a 
decisive factor as far as the Japanese 
people are concerned. 

Explanation has been made of the three 
important eauses or conditions that have 
complicated. and confused the social con- 
sciousness of the post-war Japanese, In 
a nutshell, it was as if four quarter-days 
had come all at once as a result of the 
lost war, 
pline of citizenry at once bound, out cf 
the living habits and conditions of pre- 


| expected only under conditions where 


Hurled into the social disci- 


citizen society, at the advent of their 


liberation, there waited for them another 
type of ideology and consciousness, name- 
ly, socialism and communism, that is a 
popular revolution and a social revolution 
hand in hand appeared on the ruins of 
totalitarian Japan, All the debris has 
not yet been cleared from the ruins; old 
consciousness and feeling still smoulder 
in the depths of the minds of the Jap- 
anese people. Although democracy has 
been accorded them in form, factors 
needed to give it substance are not simple 
and clear. What then are the factors 


that are making the substance of Japan’s 


democratization so complicated and obs- 
cure? I will endeavour to answer this 
question. 


* % 


If a study of the social consciousness 
of the post-war Japanese from the stand- 
point of their thinking attitudes is con- 
ducted, it will probably lead to five clas- 
sifications, namely, liberalism, modified 
capitalism, cooperative-ism, soeialism and 
eommunism. The following is a _  eon- 
sideration as to how these ideological 
types have been handled in the conscious- 
ness of the post-war Japanese and what 
realistic significance they have come to 
have therein, 

First, liberalism can be interpreted in 
a narrow or broad sense. In a broad 
sense it holds that developments in the 
cooperative society of mankind can be 


freedom of human thought, discussion 
and activity prevail. As a natural pre- 
mise this view anticipates humanism 


which respects man as mah or an indivi- 
dual as a personality or individuality; in 
short, it coincides with a citizen-like out- 
look on the world, the basis for modern 
society. Needles to say, this constitutes 
the spirit of the new Constitution, which 
has replaced the old one granted by the 
Emperor, What has most influenced the 
reconstruction of post-war Japanese 
society, however, is liberalism in a narrow 
sense, especialy in the economic world in 
Japan, and playing a leading role in the 
confusion of the social consciousness was 
this economic liberalism, 

In \the parlance of the textbook, econo- 
mic liberalism can be said to be a form 
of thinking that believes in the realiza- 
tion of an economic natural order during 
the free pursuit of profits by individuals. 
None of the dyed-in-the-wool liberalists, 
however,. probably believed that Japan’s 
economy, on the brink of collapse, could 
be reconstructed on the basis of a let- 
alone policy. But liberalists in post-war 
Japan basically never differed from those 
in the West in the nineteenth century, 
believing that no matter what great 
destruction and confusion actually occur- 


red, they merely expressed what may be 


called the process of economic disturbance 
and that hence the establishment of a 
natural economic order is possible. In 
reality, it was undoubtedly necessary to 
enforce a considerably high degree of 
control to subdue inflation and restore 
productivity. But liberalists in Japan 
thought and hoped that Japanese economy 
would return to the main highway of 
liberal economy as a result of a gradual 
removal of controls, such a line of thought 
and policy being supported by the greater 
number of Japanese throughout the six 
years following the end of hostilities. 
Accordingly. note must be taken of the 
fact that political parties, representing 
such ideas almost always have taken a 
leading role in Japanese politics and 
government 

Secondly, like ¢ooperativism referred to 
hereafter, modified capitalism: has gained 
in influence not only as a principle but 
also as a policy of actual leadership. 
This is especially true in the latter part 
of the last six years following the war. 
However, while economic liberalism as a 
theory seeks to return to the old order 
of capitalism, modified capitalism aims at 
the reconstruction.of capitalism. Although 
economic liberalism generally takes little 
cognizance of historical and material 


-ghanges that have taken place, modified 


capitalism shows a camparatively clear 
understanding of historical shifts. Among 
protagonists of modified capitalism, there 
are some who frankly admit that present- 
day capitalism has fallen into a state of 
semi-paralysis. While not necessarily refut- 


i 


ing the fundamental principles of capital-— 


ism, they hold that a regeneration prin- 
ciple of a new nature is needed for 
capitalism at a new stage, though no clear 
discussions have been presented as to 
what the regeneration principle in a new 
form is, The overwhelming popularity 
of the economic theory of Keynes in post- 
war Japan is considered to indicate that 


‘lapse. Manned by representatives 


the theory clicks with the sensibility of 
advocates of modified capitalism. Like 
the Keynesians in the United States in 
the 1930s, however, the disciples in Japan 
have not grown so practical as to link 
the theory of Keynes with actual policies 
based on modified capitalism. In other 
words, the exposition of the Keynesian 
theory in Japan has not gone beyond the 
exposition of its ideological aspects, 
Aside from these Keynesians, some of 
the protagonists of modified capitalism 
have proposed a formula of management 
deliberative council as a means to re- 
construct capitalism on the brink of col- 
of 
both management and labor, the council 
seeks to engineer the management of en- 
terprise, but underlying this formula is 
the basic way of thinking that capital 
and management are two different things, 
and that‘ management should not be 
pitted against its employes in the lower 
brackets. In other words, the basis of 
this thinking is found in the separation 
of capitalism and management, embodied 
in which, however, is the idea that an 
enterprise should be operated ‘‘for the 
public welfare’’ rather than for the 
benefit of capital alone. In short, modi- 
fied capitalism, discontent with the con- 
servative nature of economic liberalism, 
seeks on the strength of its sensibility to 
adjust the class relations between capital 
and labor that have been worsening as a 


result of spiraling inflation. More : gx- 
plicitly, modified ¢apitalism tries to 
choose a third road between capitalism 


and socialism, 

This idea of modified capitalism drew 
considerable attention from various quar: 
ters in Japan during the first two years 
after the termination of hostilities. 
Many enterprises individually established 
a management deliberative council, and 
hence the political party, backing this 
school of thought, carried considerable 
weight when expressing its opinions on 
national affairs, but in the following 
three years, ceased to exercise any in- 
fluence. The reason for this will be 
understood more clearly if explanation is 
given first to the thought of cooperativ- 
ism. Both modified capitalism and co- 
operativism are the third body of con- 
sciousness that is bent on pursuing a 
middleroad between capitalism and soeial- 
ism. 

Thirdly, cooperativism, as has been 
already discussed, is substantially similar 
in nature to modified capitalism, the — 
only diference being that cooperativism 
is more anti-capitalistic and more critica! 
of the outlook on the natural order of 
profit-seeking pursuits than modified, 
Criticism of it, however, cannot escape 
being more ideological and abstract. The 
ideal of cooperativism is the  establish- 
ment of a cooperative system based on 
the fundamental principles of a coopera- 
tive society, ‘‘Gemeinshaft,’’ in the 
place of the capitalistic structure which 
it regards as hopeless and which is based 
on the basic principles of what sociolo- 
gists call profit-seeking society, ‘‘Gesells- 
chaft.’’ The issue, however, rests on a 
realistic means designed to translate such 
an abstract idea into reality; that pro- 

osed by cooperativists for such purposes 

ing nothing but a formula of coopera- 
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tive union, for the reason that the co- 
operative union is considered a formula 
capable of effecting personal 
- among men while subduing the irration- 
e@lity of class rule within a capitalistic 
eystem. 

Supporters of cooperativism are found 
among small enterprisers in cities, small- 
scale farmers in rural communities and 
the intelligentsia * (educators), being 
especially strong in farming villages. The 
Cooperative movement and cooperativism, 
it must be here pointed out, undoubtedly 
are not identical,, The former, whether 
livelihood cooperative or production co- 
operative seeks to facilitate the mutual 
welfare and convenience of its member- 
Ship and nothing more. Cooperativism as 
referred to here, on the other hand, is 
not content, if expressed in a more clear 
form of principle, with such a negative 
achievement as the mutual assistance of 
the members; it represents a unity of 


thought bent on going in principle beyond 


the capitalistic structure. In other 
words, cooperativism is defensive in na- 
ture against capitalism; furthermore, it 
tries to induce the will for making posi- 
tive efforts to subdue capitalism. This 
does not imply, however, that cooperativ- 
ism has developed ‘in Japan to such an 
_ extent as to back up this idea, The truth 
is that it has found expression in an 
exceedingly hazy consciousness of the co- 
coperative structure. Politically, it has 
exerted only an infinitesimal influence 
on the reconstruction of the national 
economy and the formation of social con- 
sciousness in post-war Japan. 

Better or worse than modified capital- 
ism, cooperativism has been losing ground 
in the life of the Japanese today, for 
the reason that its authors. attempt to 
answer the questions posed at the outset 
of this article all at once, for the simple 
reason that: First, there was a sudden 
labor offensive against capitalism. Fur- 
thermore, since there was a serious threat 
to the actual livelihood of the people at 
large, modified capitalism or cooperativ- 
ism was more fit than liberalism to win 
their interest and sympathy, which ex- 
plains the situation in Japan during the 
two years following the war’s end, The 
projected general strike on February 1, 
1947, was banned by SCAP, but para- 
doxically, it shows’ how suddenly social 
consciousness changed and what resultant 
great shifts took place in post-war Japan. 
Second, the national economy after the 
war’s end, floundering in the midst of 
unrest and confusion, took the path to 
recovery. -During the period of 1949 to 
1950, productivity was raised to 70 per 
cent of the 1931 level; in some phases of 
industry, it is said to have passed the 100 
per cent mark. With such a notable rise 
in productivity, modified capitalism and 
cooperativism lost actual ground on which 
their theories were based. Looking a 
little deeper into the situation, it will 
be found that such a productive increase 
was the result of capital’s offensive, in 
the form of enterprise rationalization and 
other measures, and that this industrial 
phenomenon not only served to turn 
economic liberalism into a principle of 
economic controls in a substantial sense. 
but also to narrow the gap between itself 
and modified capitalism and cooperativ- 
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ism. Aside from their ideological 
nuances these three economic principles 
cannot differ radically in their  stand- 
points, at least as formulas for economic 
reconstruction in Japan. 

Fourthly, socialism could be an issue 
of great significance and force in the 
formation of social consciousness in post- 
war Japan, It is convenient to treat it 
together with communism, a fifth social 
factor, for the reason that both socialism 
and communism basically. stand for the 


same social consciousness and social prin- 


ciples. It would not be proper to treat 
them separately or to regard them as con- 
flicting principles, like fire and water, as 
is forcibly done in Japanese politics 

day. Such a political situation arose 
after the Communist regime was firmly 
established in China in the fall of 1949. 
Since then, however, a clear-cut line has 
been drawn between socialism and com- 
munism in Japan, It is not the Commun- 


ists alone who deliberately pointed out 
and stressed the existence of such a de-- 


marcation between the set of ideologies, 
for even other ideologists, ranging from 
liberalists to cooperativists, and the Jap- 
anese people at large, followed suit, Such 
a distinction was made politically and 


consciously, but did not attract serious 


attention until the Socialist-dominated 


Katayama Cabinet fell in the spring of 


1948. 

Anyhow, it is worthwhile noting that 
the Katayama Cabinet, based on social- 
ism, emerged as a political party regime 
in Japan, though it remained in power 
for the short period of only several 
months. This was the first time any 
socialist party had taken over the reins 
of government since the institution of 
constitutional government in Japan fol- 
lowing the Meiji Restoration. The Kata- 
yama Cabinet, as a Social Democratic 
administration, is important in studying 
the social consciousness of post-war 
Japan, in that the party became the lead- 
ing political organization as a result of 
the general elections in 1947, Some may 
regard this as a reactionary phenomenon 


arising out of the lost war, and this view 


is not wrong, because in studying Japan 
during the last six years, it will be found 
that the Social Democratic Cabinet, in 
the saddle for only several months, repre- 
sented a mere episode: in the history of 
Japanese politics, and that the political 
situation has been controlled by economic 
liberalists. But the issue in point is not 
what political party holds power, but 
what actual significance socialism has in 
the consciousness of the Japanese people. 
In this respect, we cannot be 
optimistic, 

The number of votes garnered by the 
socialist parties in Japan is virtually 
insignificant if compared with those won 
by the conservative parties, but this does 
not imply that the socialist movement has 
little future. It is true that production 
has recovered during the last six years 
and that merchandise of all varieties are 
seen piled up in the @fores, but effective 
demand is insufficient to absorb such 
large quantities of goods for sale. Such 
a lack of effective demand means lack 
of purchasing power among the masses, 


the root of which is to be found in the 


distribution of national income among 


over- 


the people. It is, of course, hard to 
expect an increase in the absolute national 
income and a rapid expansion in the 
accumulation of capital in the national 
economy, which cannot stand on its own 
feet, but one cannot overlook the fact 
that disparity and injustice appear mount- 


ing in the distribution of national income » 


with the recovery of productivity, Let us 
take a familiar example. A hue and cry 
have been raised among the masses con- 
cerning the shortage of their daily neces- 
saries, especially basic necessities such as 
clothing, food and housing, The housing 
difficulty still remains as aeute as ever, 
but aside from this shortage, the masses 
unanimously complain against the heavy 
burden of taxation and its unjust distribu- 
tion. Positive efforts for the reconstruc- 


tion of the national economy in the period 


of inflation resulted in compelling the 
middie class in the rural and urban com- 
munities to go downhill. By reorganizing 
various classes in society, such efforts 
seem to be intensifying the conflict 
between the rich and poor, Together 
with the fact that the basis of Japan’s 


economic independence is extremely weak, _ 


this social phenomenon serves to turn the 
country into a hotbed of socialism and 
communism. No fair and _ impartial 


observers fail to detect in the living con- 


ditions of the working people in Japan 
the existence of a certain degree of 


sympathetic feeling toward socialism. 


It may be said in this connection that 


socialism and communism stand on ¢om- 


In Japan a 
nurtured 


mon practical grounds. 
socialistic ideology has been 


-gince 1890. By and large, it was led by 


anarchistic elements until the first World 
War, after which Marxism grabbed the 
leadership, thereby giving rise to mount- 
ing interest in socialism among the masses. 
In what part of the world, with the excep- 
tion of Soviet Union, have treatises on 
Marxism been published so abundantly as 


in Japan since then? This holds true. 


during the last six years following the 
end of hostilities, It is not incorrect to 
say that this phenomenon explains why 
the Japanese masses have hardly recog- 
nized the basic difference between social- 
ism and communism, or why they did not 
see the need for stressing the difference 
if it should have been recognized. 

However, it is well-known throughout 


the world that there has been .a radical . 


change in this respect since the spring of 
1950, The change started with the Comin- 
form criticism of the Japan Communist 
party. Another factor intensifying the 
change was the serious influence occasion- 
ed by the outbreak of the Korean war m 
June, 1950, and its developments ever since 
have exerted on Japan, With this as a 
turning point, leading public opinion in 
this country apparently began drawing 
the attention of the people at large to the 


adoption of a pro-communist or an anti- — 


communist stand. As a result, the five 
ideological groups that had characterized 
the social consciousness of the people in 
post-war Japan, seem now to be divided 
into two distinct schools. During the 
Pacific War, the Japanese were forced 
to choose between totalitarianism and 
democracy. Playing a similar role during 
the Meiji Restoration was the slogan, 
‘‘Loyalty to the Emperor or to the 
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Shogunate,’’ Hence, one feels that there 
exists in the changes of ideological trends 
in Japan a factor peculiar to the social 
eonsciousness of her people, quite detached 
from international developments. To 
choose between two:things in such a man- 
ner is to solve problems on the strength 
of slogans, but such a solution robs the 
people of their latitude to pass their own 
judgment, standing between the two 
extremes, which can make no contribu- 
tion to the healthy development of the 


social spirit of the citizenry. Herein, 


therefore, is found an exceedingly inter- 
esting problem concerning the peculiari- 
ties of Japanese society and the social, 
consciousness of the people, A_ brief 
study on this issue follows, | | 


+ % 


Looking back at the ‘changes in social 
consciousness during the last six years 
since the end of the war, one is surprised 
to find how serious they have been. In 
less than three years after the Japanese. 
people turned from the right to the left, 


they already have started moving from — 


left to right again, this radical ideological 


_whirlwind of action and reaction graphi- 


cally indicating that Japan is suffering 
from pains in the process of rebirth as 
part of world history. 


One fact deserving careful attention as 


a whole is the old element in, its original 
form that still remains in the social con- 
sciousness of the Japanese people, despite 
this radical ideological whirlwind. In 
other words, a strong wind causes billows 
on the surface of the sea of thought, but 
hardly affects the currents running below 
the surface where old Japanese water is 
still flowing. It may be called the cur- 


rent of pre-social thought and feeling 


rather than social consciousness. If one 
observes movements on the surface alone, 
forgetting the existence of under-currents, 
he is unable to grasp correctly the social 


consciousness of the Japanese people. 


Then what flows under the social con- 
sciousness of the Japanese people? In 
short, it is a factor that may be called 
an instinctive weakness toward authority. 
To make it more clear, it is the feeling 
in the daily life of a feudalistic or a 
semi-feudalistic nature, that may be called 
pre-social consciousness rather than 
social consciousness, 

As has been already discussed, there 
practically existed no such thing as social 
‘consciousness in Japan excepting for a 
short period immediately after the first 
World War. In its stead, however, there 
existed nationalistic consciousness or its 
inearnation, namely, the consciousness of 
loyalty to the Emperor and the love of 
the country, Although real social con- 
sciousness requires, above all, the liberated 
consciousness of the individual and the 
individual consciousness of liberation, 
such necessary conditions have been lack- 
ing in Japan, While there was a con- 
sciousness of the family and the state, 
there was little consciousness of the in- 
dividual and society among the Japanese 
people, In a country like Germany, dif- 
ferent from Engliend and France, conflict 
between the state and society, and the 
subjugation of society by the state, were 
serious problems in social science since 


SCAP. 
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The chronical controversy between 
“stability first” and “reconstruction first” 
theorists in steering Japanese economy 


/ was recently replaced by a new contro- 


versy between SCAP economists holding: 
stand of the Keynes school of economics 
and Japanese authorities: influenced 
strongly by the older Pigou and Marshall 
school. Although Japanese economists 
are now accepting the “stability first’ 
policy, their views and opinions have 
showed sharp differences with those of 
3 In the past several months, 
practically every policy of the Japanese 
government met criticism by SCAP eco- 
omists. These differences could not be 
attributed just to’ “cunning politicking” 
of the Japanese, nor to Westerners’ in- 
difference to oriental psychology. ° : 


The policy of Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida’s Liberal Party stresses the eleva- 


tion of Japanese living standard, Govern-— 


ment economists believe this can be 
done without spurring inflation, Hence 
the government proposal to reduce taxes 


Keynes and Marshall School Controversy in Japan 


and boost wages. Government economists 
say that such measures will result in 
increased consumption, which will en- 
courage enterprise operations, enabling 
larger capital accumulation and new in- 
vestments. Increased production balanced 
with increased demand will not bring 
about inflatio@ they believe. This way 
of thinking is based on the Marshall 
theory of relationship, between general 
purchasing power, savings and capital 
accumulation, 


SCAP economists call the Japanese idea 
contradictory, Reduction of taxes and 
boost of wages in themselves are not 
compatible with the idea of stabilized 
economy. In view of limited resources, 


techniques and capital accumulation of 


Japan, increase of people’s consumption 
will mean reduced savings, they point 
out. Wholesome investment that will 
not bring about inflation could only be 
made out of such savings. Therefore if 
the Japanese government expects bigger 
investments and capital accumulation as 


the nineteenth century. It is not too 
much to say, however, that in Japan there 
hardly has even been a consciousness of 
conflict between the state and _ society 
since the Meiji Restoration. In Germany 
a society of citizenry was considered to 
exist between the state and the family 
and the individual, as a personality was 
regarded as the basis for the family, but 
in Japan the state was considered an ex- 
pansion of the family itself, The Jap- 
anese people were only remotely concerned 
with such matters as public opinion, 
citizenship and public morals in their 
feelings in daily life. 


Such a general character trait found 
in the Japanese is not peculiar to their 
race; it was nurtured under the feudalis- 
tic rule of the Tokugawa Shogunate and 
became part of the national traits through 
long fractice, hence, it is nothing but a 
product of historic and social circum- 
stances, This historical and social heri- 
tage was taken over by the Meiji Govern- 
ment as it had existed. Accordingly, 
although Japan had adopted the systems, 
laws and regulations of advanced coun- 
tries in form, the real substance of these 
institutions was not assimilated in the 
life of citizenry, : 


Attention, GOON. is focused on the 
post-war period, No matter how great a 
leader General Douglas MacArthur may 
be, he cannot remove the dark currents 
that flow under the social consciousness 
of the Japanese people at one stroke, 
for it is a task beyond human reach. It 
is true that surprising achievements have 
been made in the. vanquished Japan. 
Suffice to show that the period of com- 
pulsory education was extended from six to 
nine years after the lost 
war, something which has never been 
realized elsewhere in the world. There is 
no room for doubt that Japan has been 


advancing in the direction of democratiza- 


tion, but what matters here is not 
democratization for the sake of institu- 
tion or form, but democratization in 


substance. To effect a substantial 
democratization, however, it is necessary 
to change the social consciousness of the 
Japanese people, and for this reason, 
liberalism, modified capitalism, ecoopera- 
tivism, socialism or communism can be 
compared to a wind causing ripples on the 
surface of water as far as the majority 
of the Japanese people are concerned. 
Consequently, they veer from one ideology 
to another without much ado as if they 
were drifting in a wind, The same can 
be said of the intelligentsia, who should 
be independent in thought as shown during 
the last six years. : 


To permit Japan to make substantial 
progress in democratization under such 
circimstances, competent leaders well 
versed in her actual conditions are needed, 
who should make it their first duty to 
write a Japanese version of democracy. 
This cannot be done, however, by relying 
on a slogan urging a choice among 
capitalism, socialism, liberalism or com- 
munism. Nor can it be achieved by the 
sheer force of ideological diffusion or 
propaganda. In no time in her history 
has Japan waited so much for the 
emergence of great leaders as today. 


If such great leaders should appear, 
as we fervently hope they will, they would 
be those who have a material grasp of 
social consciousness in a post-war Japan, 
What is meant by a grasp of social 
consciousness in a concrete manner is the 
elosest observation and full realization of 
the historical and social sacrifices that 
have clung to the social conseiousness of 
the Japanese people, on the one hand, 
and in the correct evaluation of the | 
special forms of post-war social conscious- 
ness leading from liberalism to communism, 
on the other. The five forms of social 
consciousness as already referred to seem 
to present the following three problems 
to those who aspire to the democratization 
and independence of Japan, To the 
author’s way of thinking, they are the 
problems of system, race and class. 
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Planned World Economy—Pros & Cons" 


(By a Hongkong Economist) 


Despite our present divisions and dis- 
tractions there are still people who be- 
lieve that a one-world system, even a 
one-world government, is a possible deve- 
lopment in the not far distant future, 
There are even those who believe, or pro- 
fess to believe, that our present troubles 
are merely the birth-pangs of that won- 
derful new order which they consider to 
be just over the horizon. They see the 
world conflict between two ideologies as 
one of the steps, perhaps one of the final 
steps, towards that new set-up which 
will really treat all the peoples of the 
world as one universal brotherhood and 
- sisterhood and crown the labours of all 
the world’s inhabitants with just re- 
wards! 

Although we see our difficulties, our 
jealousies and our tensions today express 
ed in political terms they_are.fundamen- 
tally economic. Perhaps they always have 


been from the earliest times when organ- 


ized communities came into eonflict with 
one another—and that must have been 
very early in human history. Man, no 
doubt, has always suffered from the 
feeling that there was not enough to go 
round, he*has been jealous of those who 
seemed to be able to secure the good 
things of life with less effort than ap- 
peared necessary for the ordinary run of 
people to secure a bare existence, and he 
has been ready to join in movements to 
deprive (often with violence) the for- 
tunate. As civilisation has grown more 
widespread on the earth and has now en- 
circled the globe, whole governments 
have followed this trend of thought until 
in recent decades a savage rivalry has 
sprung up between these corporations with 
results that have appalled humanity, To- 
day, most of us seek a better way but 


we are by no means certain how or where 
that better way is to be found. 

The present situation has admittedly 
grown up in a higgledy-piggledy fashion 
and is certainly no resuit of a set design. 
Even a cursory glance at the world as it 
is today reveals fundamental disorders, 
One of the most obvious of these is 
maldistribution of the population. It is 
sometimes argued that the world as a 
whole is overpopulated or that it is 
aj proaching overpopulation. But maldis- 
tribution appears to be the real trouble. 
Some countries are poor .because they 
have too many people, Some are poor 
because they have too few people to de- 
velop their potential resources. Another 
all-important factor in international dif- 
ferences lies in these same _ resources. 
Some countries are well-blessed by Nature; 
others are far from so, Some countries 


have valuable mineral resources as wel 


as a fertile soil and good climate. Nor 
are the inhabitants of all countries alike 
in their economic ability. This last fac- 
tor is often one dependent upon climate 
and modern science has already done a 
good deal towards improving the health— 
and consequently the health and economic 
energy—of populations who live in parts 
of the world where elimatie conditions 


are trying, 


The Climatic Factor | 

People are often accused of talking 
too much about the weather. But really 
that only shows their commonsense, The 
weather is of the utmost importance to 
all of us—not only to the farmer, the 


sailor and the soldier in their respective 


callings but also to the protected in- 
habitants of large and comfortable towns. 
When we speak of elimate we are refer- 


a result of larger local demands, that will 
create an inflationary gap. This way of 
thinking is based on the theory of Keynes; 

The Japanese government proposes lar- 
ger expenditures on civil construction 
projects, on the basis that such projects 
will increase people’s purchasing power 
and accelerate capital accumulation. SCAP 
wants to restrict such expenditures to 
those directly affecting food production, 
believing that others would cause exces- 
sive consumption and spur inflation. The 
Japanese government also invites in- 
creased investment without reservation. 
SCAP, however, calls this policy as risky 
because of Japan’s poor resources, SCAP 
says larger investments in shipbuilding 
or electricity that will eventually serve 
in lowering production. cost and increasing 
production may be welcomed, but those 
on building construction which will give 
undesirable impetus for national con- 
sumption should be discouraged, 

The Japanese government fear that the 
probable end of the U.S. Counterpart 


Fund system within a year will close 
the only safety valve for necessary in- 
dustrial funds and will bring about 
aggravated money stringency. That is 
why the government now urges larger 
government expeditures on civil construc- 


tion projects. SCAP is opposed to this. 


view and considers the Counterpart Fund 
as the safety valve of inflation. After 
end of the system the Japanese govern- 
ment will have to earmark a similar state 
fund. Japanese living standard should 
then remain at its current level for a 
year or two... 

In this connection it may also be re- 
membered that the Liberal Party’s slogan 
has consistently been “free enterprise” 
and that government are inclined to think 


of the stabilized economy from this point. 


The “stability first’ vs “reconstruction 
first” controversy appears to have ceased, 
Japanese. economists now try to counter 
SCAP supervisors with the Marshall and 
Pigou theories against the latter’s Key- 
nesian principles, 
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ring to a general summary of the weather 
in @ particular country or part of a 
country. It is an economic factor of 
first-class importance which is likely 
only too often to dictate the kind of 
production and the kind of business that 
can be profitably done in any particular 
area of the world’s surface. From con- 
sideration of the climatic factor alone, it 


must be apparent. that life can never be 


standardised the world over, Life on 
the Canadian plains and life in Central 


_ Africa, life in Hongkong and life in Har- 


bin can never be the same nor can the 


economic conditions of Northern China 


be brought into close harmony with those . 
ee in the Mediterranean lands, 
Nature has set bounds to the similari- 


ties existing between various parts 
of the earth and others and in some 
cases those bounds are very’ exclusive. - 


This fact would seem to deny the ulti- 
mate success of the doctrine of  self- 
sufficiency so beloved by totalitarian 
governments, From time immemorial men 
have sought to obey the natural dictate 
and to exchange the things of which they 
have a surplus for the things hey lack. 
This is the essence of trade aud although 
it may be conquered to some extent by 
the exercise of force on the part of 
governments this leads to all manner of 
strange developments and even then meets 
with only partial suecess. 


Economic Equality 

Having these facts in view, it seems 
clear that no system of world government 
could produce anything approaching 
economic equality. But it is quite pos- 
sible that it might be so arranged that 
the people who live in the more barren | 
parts of the world could, get a ‘‘ better 
deal.’?’ The possibilities of modern 
science in the way of improving desert 
conditions have not yet been fully tested 
but the work that has been accomplished 
in America, the USSR, Africa, the Middle 
East, India and, of late, in parte of China 
gives a good deal of hope for the future. 
It has also been shown that tropical 
climates, once considered deadly and 
disease-ridden, are quite livable in, pro- 
vided certain precautions are taken. The 
conquest of difficult climate conditions 
may do much in the way of making a re- 
arrangement of considerable populations 
achievable but differences in primary 
production cannot be eliminated although 


some modifications are no doubt possible. 


But a one-world system might in some 
of its aspects induce a better distribution 
of the fruits of labour, It has been 
argued, and ‘With some show of reason, 
that a regional system of economic inter- 
dependence must precede or form part 
of any world system. This was the sys- 
tem that Napoleon envisaged for the 
Europe of his day, the system that Japan 
desired to ereate for the Far East, by 
force and the practical plan that the 


} 
| 
| 
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Russian Communists are now endeavour- 


ing to enforce upon their satellites in the 


East and the West, Ali these plans 
mentioned, of course, are or were mainly 


‘for the benefit of the ‘‘Big Man’’ in the 


region concerned, the smaller fry merely 
get the pickings left after he has had 
his fill of the good things, But it does 
not follow that all regional economic 
pacts must be on such a one-sided: basis, 


The British Empire, spread the world 


over, has never taken very kindly to the. 


regional idea—at least in its ultimate 
sense, It is true that Britain is now 
working out regional ideas of her own— 


largely owing to economic necessities— 


such as the federation of the West Indies 


-and similar movements in Africa but 
these are rather different in scope and 


concept. The British Commonwealth has 
always tended to be an association rather 
than a federation and the difference is 
highly characteristic and important. 


It is difficult not to feel that any 
working economic order for the world as a 
whole would need to be built up through the 
voluntary association of compatible  in- 
terests. A world government which 


merely dictated to various sections of the 


globe what they should contribute to a 


common pool would hardly meet with 


success, 


The Far East 


In the early years of the present cen- 
tury, the Far East constituted a kind of 
economic unity—especially for British 
trade. British ships from Singapore and 
Hongkong and from the Western countries 
plied to Shanghai and Tientsin and to 
Korea and the Japanese ports, 
vessels belonging to Chinese merchants 
followed suit and also did a large trade 


with the Philippines and what is now 


Indonesia. The Japanese had their own 
merchant navy and were constantly 
expanding operations although they had 
not yet become a serious trading com- 
petition to others, 
in those days and Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Canton and other Chinese ports were full 
of wealthy merchants, 
upheavals came to change the picture 
and today a considerable stagnation reigns 
over one of the richest areas of the 
world—an area where the _ natura) 
proclivities of the inhabitants and the 
actual productions of the countries con- 
cerned suggest the permanent main- 
tenance of a great exchange of goods 
and services, 
had their way only too surely, 

Other notable examples of regional trade 


are seen in the exchange of goods among 
the Mediterranean nations and the large 


‘business done between the various Ameri- 


can countries—the latter an exchange of 
goods and services which has had its 


Smaller. 


Business was brisk 


Wars and political | 


Alas, the politicians have — 


political reflection in the Pan-American 
conferences, the Treaty of Chapultepec 
and other developments. 

While the basic element in commeree 
must always be the exchanging of one’s 
unwanted goods for some other goods that 


are badly needed the question of geogra-_ 


phical proximity to the sources of supply 
looms large. Clearly, all other things be- 
ing equal, if Japan can obtain salt from 
China she will not buy it from places 
further afield. 

As we see it, no system of planned 
world economy, such as had been suggested 
by the text-book writers, could afford to 
ignore the just demands of regional trade. 
The idea that certain points might be 
arbitrarily chosen as the centres for the 
distribution to the world at large of cer- 
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tain commodities is not to be summarily 
rejected but in practice it would be cer- 
tain to meet with opposition such as has 
been manifested in recent years over the 
financial dominance of certain cities over 
the world, It may well be asked, also, 
what would be the position of. private 
enterprise under a system of planned 
world economy? The answer must surely 
be that it would enjoy but a small place. 
Any international system which reduces 
the freedom of action of individual States | 
must necessarily still further reduce the 
freedom of action of those persons who 
make up those States. Most people feel 


that there is already too much restriction 


of trade, both national and international. 
To plump for more would give them a 
real heartache. | | 
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‘Financial, Industrial & Trade Reports from India 


From Our Own Correspondent 


The official story of great stress and 
strain through which India passed during 
the financial year ended March 31, 1951 
has now been narrated by the Report on 
Currency and Finance 
Reserve Bank, Fresh infiationary forces, 
generated after the outbreak of the 
Korean war, says the report, added to the 
disturbances caused by internal forces 
such as a series of natural calamities which 
led to a further deterioration in the food 
situation, the continued Indo-Pakistan 
trade deadlock during the greater part of 
the year and acute shortages of essential 
goods including raw materials, 

After referring to the trend of indus- 
trial production and prices, the -report 
points out that the prevailing conditions 
were reflected in a sharp rise in money 
supply during 1950-51 due mainly to the 
substantial payments surplus, as evidenced 
by a rise of Rs 38 crores in the foreign 
assets of the Reserve Bank. In the year 
under review money supply with the public 
rose by Rs 99.2 crores, in contrast to a 
fall of Rs 18.4 crores in 1949-50 and Rs 
43.3 crores in 1948-49, Currency with the 
public rose by Rs 83,7 crores and deposit 
money by Rs 15.5 crores. There were, 
however, no additions to the money supply 
during the year on account of Government 
drawings on their balances, The demand 
for funds during the busy season of the 
year was unusually heavy and notes im 
circulation registered a rise of Rs 152 
crores between October 1950 and March 
1951, 

The strain which the stringent money 
conditions imposed on the resources of 
the banking system resulted in an 
appreciable expansion in scheduled bank 
eredit of Rs 85 crores in 1950-51 and 
accounted for as much as 60 per cent. 
of the total deposits as against 54 per 
cent. in the preceding year. At the end 
of 1950 ‘‘commercial credit?’ accounted for 
52 per cent, of the total scheduled bank 
advances amounting to Rs 476 crores, 
industrial advances 32 per cent, and per- 
- sonal and professional advances 8,9 per 
cent. 

The consolidated picture of Government 
finances, the Union and_ the States, 
makes a happy reading. The total 
‘ estimated revenue for 1951-52 is placed 
at Rs 758 crores (tax revenue 84 per cent.) 
while the estimated expenditure on 
revenue account is placed at Rs 735 
erores. Outlay on security and social 
services is Rs 310 crores and Rs 150 
crores respectively, The overall capital 
outlay is Rs 313 crores, 


* * 


Yet another report, and the first one 
of its kind in this country, now published 
relates to the census of manufactures in 
1949. It reveals that the average earnings 
of employees in that year were Rs 1,050. 
Cost of production was 91 per cent. of 
the value of products and labour cost was 
18 per cent. National income from in- 
vestment in fixed capital was 114 per 
cent, 6,257 factories engaged in 29 im- 
portant industries produced Rs_ 9,640 


issued by the 


million worth of products in 1949. Total 
employment was 1,7 million and national 
income from industry was Rs 2,600 million, 

Industries engaged in durable manufac- 


tures such as metals and transportation 


equipment accounted for 15 per cent, of 
the aggregate value of products. The re- 
maining covering non-durable manufac- 
tures absorbed about 70 per cent. of the 
fixed capital and 80 per cent. of the total 
employees and produced 76 per ‘cent, of 
the aggregate industrial income of 1949, 
The textile industry alone produced 50 
per cent. of the aggregate value of pro- 


ducts absorbing 62 per cent, of the total 


industrial workers and 37 per cent, of the 
fixed capital, Cost of production was 95 
per cent. of the value of products. 
Productivity was highest in iron and 
steel industry as well as in transportation 
equipment industries. In the former it 
was Rs 3,314 per man per year and in the 
latter Rs 3,050 per man per year and com- 
pared very favourably with the textile 


industry in which it worked out only at, 


Rs 1,400 per man per year, Similarly, 
highest industrial earning was in trans- 
portation equipment industry with iron 
and steel ranking second, 


* 


The controversy over revaluation of the 
rupee has been revived by Dr. Matthai, 


India’s former Finance Minister, distin-- 


guished economist, well known adminis- 
trator and now a director of Tatas in 
charge of the steel industry, In a signed 
article in Tata Quarterly he has_ ad- 
vocated the appreciation of the Indian 
rupee from 1s, 6d, to 1s. 8d. It is, how- 
ever, certin that left to itself Government 
will not take the initiative and. would 
like to follow Britain or some _ other 
country in the sterling area rather re- 
luctantly. Meantime it proposes to rely 
on export duties'as a device for selective 


appreciation, 
Advocates of revaluation have relied 
on its deflationary value operating 


through the reduction in the |, Tupee prices 
of food and capital goods, “A little less 
than half the food imports are of rice and 
since the main suppliers of this commodity 
are India’s important customers and the 


trading is mostly on Government account, — 


it is feared, what will be gained from 
the swings of revaluation will be lost on 
the roundabout of higher overseas prices. 
Secondly, under import restrictions, the 
domestic prices of other imported goods 
‘will have no relation to the import costs 
owing to the scarcity value in spite of 
the price control measures, Lastly it .is 
feared that the balance of payments posi- 
tion will deteriorate in the event of re- 
valuation. This view is strengthened by 
the continued business recession in the 
U.S.A, 

Typical evidence has been furnished 
by the recent behaviour of raw jute and 
jute manufactures. The raw jute market, 
both in India and Pakistan, is weak in 
the absence of demand and in East Pakis 
tan the September delivery bottoms are 
quoted nominally at Pakistani Rs 28 per 


maund and Jat Rottoms are offered in 
Calcutta at Indian Rs 54, The Pakistani 
Government is toying with the idea of 
fixing a floor for raw jute and nationalis- 
ing the trade, In India, on the 
hand, agitation has started for abolishing 
the export duty on jute manufactures in 
order to enable the industry to consume 
more raw jute. 

During the past fortnight the prices 
of jute and gunnies have touched a new 
bottom, In April last the American 
orders for 40’’ 10 oz, hessian for Septem- 
ber delivery used to flow at Rs 103 per 
100 yards; today at Rs 70 there is very 
little demand. Reports also indicate 
that the threat of substitutes is growing, 
while the fall in the prices of raw jute 
is not commensurate with the decline in 
the overseas quotations for jute goods, 


= * 


Australian proposal for mopping up the 
spending power at the source and for 
simultaneously providing the cushion for 
the possible slump in wool prices has 
attracted interest in this country. A 
scheme to build up equilisation funds for 
agricultural commodities for the purpose 
of subsidising the farmer turning out a 
higher yieid per acre is at present being 
studied by the Government of India. The 
U.P. Sugar Enquiry Committee has al- 


ready urged the creation of a similar fund : 


for the sugar industry, In the case of 
eotton the proposal appears to be in 
favour of a surcharge of Rs 15 per bale. 
This can form a nucleus of Rs 4¥% crores 
and can be utilised for encouraging cotton 
cultivation and for popularising improved 
varieties of cotton, 

The New Zealand auctions of wool have 
unnerved the wool trade here, The aver- 
age price on the first day’s business is 
only 46d. per lb. as against 115d. in 
January last suggesting that the trend of 
wool prices is still downward, Indian 
wool, like New Zealand wool, is inferior, 
Because of this wool exporters are ner- 
vous. The trade itself is facing a crisis 
owing to export restrictions. The output 
of wool, including imports from Tibet, is 
about 61.5 million Ibs. Even on the basis 


of the optimistic estimate of consumption 


this should lead to an exportable surplus 
of 31.5 million lbs. Official figures are, 
however, low on the supply side and high 
on the consumption side with the result 
that the exportable surplus now left is 
claimed by New Delhi to be only 1.7 
million Ibs, after the use of the export 
quota of 15 million Ibs, announced in 
November last. * 


+ + 


The annual report of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India is notable 
for drawing the attention of the country 
to the important aspects of India’s in- 
dustrial structure, It points out that in- 
sufficient supplies of imported raw 
materials and components are a major 
handicap while the soaring prices have 
revealed that the industries are relatively 
undercapitalised rendering, many of -the 
marginal’ units uneconomic. Simultane- 
ously, there has been increased demand 
on bankers for accommodation and it has 


other | 
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The Malayan Pineapple Industry 


By Yap Pheng Geck 
(Chairman of the Central Board of Pineapple Packers of Malaya) 


The years of the Japanese occupation 
of Malaya from February, 1942, to August, 
1945, saw the Malayan Pineapple Industry 
almost completely ruined, The seventeen 
canneries in existence in the country in 
1941 were either destroyed or had their 
plant and machinery removed or disman- 
tled, while cultivation ceased completely 
leaving extensive planted areas to revert 
to secondary jungle. Out of about 60,000 
acres planted with pineapple before the 
war, there were at the end of the 
Japanese occupation: only 3,000 acres left 
bearing an indifferent crop for the fresh 
fruit market, 


This virtual extinction of a once thriv- | 


ing industry was both a calamity and 
‘an opportunity for Malaya. It completely 
wiped out what in pre-war days was con- 
sidered one of the largest single fruit 
eanning industries in the world, an 
eminence which the Malaya Pineapple 
Industry had reached after over forty 
years of precarious and haphazard develop- 
ment from a small shop-house enterprise 
to a source of supply of 80% of the world’s 
export trade in canned pineapples. It 
also necessitated a rehabilitation right 
from scratch thus enabling the industry to 
rid itself of the impediments by which it 
had been cluttered in pre-war days by 
reason of its haphazard development. 

After the liberation of Malaya from 
Japanese oecupation by the return of the 
British, the resuscitation of the completely 
wrecked pineapple industry was given 
priority by the Government, 
survey of the position and the prospects 
of the industry was undertaken by repre- 
sentatives of the Government together 
with representatives of the industry in 
1947 resulting in a detailed and carefully 
graded plan being formulated for 
rehabilitation of the industry. This plan 
consisted of a new planting programme in 
a specially selected area to provide the 
requisite increase in fruit supply in the 
shortest possible time, 
with a programme for mechanisation of 
canneries and modernisation of processing 
methods. This plan was promptly put into 
operation and was carried out stage by 
stage without interference with the 
revived packing which inevitably was on 
a very meagre scale compared with the 
prewar output, 


become difficult to get new credit line 
from banks. 

Industrialists have been emphasising 
the need for financing stockpiling of raw 
materials at a reduced cost. The cor- 


poration indicates that a recent survey .. 


of the factors influencing the working of 
the companies has provided it with a 
clearer idea of the problems facing the 
industries and hopes to be of a greater 
service in future, It is widely believed 
that the Corporation might provide the 
pipeline partly because of the national 
‘needs and partly because it is unable to 
use nearly half of its resources raised by 
issuing. debentures which carry 314 per 
cent, interest charges. 


A thorough. 


the 


simultaneously 


Now by the end of the first quarter 
of 1951, the rehabilitation stage of the 
industry can be said to be over and the 
industry well on its way to recovering 
its pre-war position as one of the world’s 
largest suppliers of canned -pineapples. 
It has now a total of about 20,000 acres 
planted with pineapple as a sole crop 
with about 13,000 acres in actual bearing 
and an estimated fruit production of 
about 80,000,000 Ibs. in 1950, The 
balance of 7,000 acres is expected to come 
into bearing in the next twelve to eighteen 
months. 

This rapid progress in rehabilitation will 
be more readily appreciated by a study of 
the following -figures of production and 
export. 


YEAR PRODUCTION EXPORT 
cases cases 

1949 $21,625 298,276 

1950 (estimated) ..... 650,000 600,000 


The estimated production for 1951 is 
1,000,000 cases. The Malayan pack per 
case contains 48 cans of 16 ozs. or 


20 ozs. each, The maximum pre-war pro- . 


duction was about 2.500,000 cases, which 
volume the rehabilitated industry expects 
to attain by 1952/1953. Production in 
excess of this volume will necessitate the 
further alienation of new land for 
cultivation, for which measures have 
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been largely coneentrated in the district 
of Pontian in South-West Johore. 

Six canneries are now in operation, 
three in Singapore, two in Johore and one 
in Selangor. All these canneries operate 
under the common direction of the Central 
Board of Pineapple Packers of Malaya 
comprising representatives of the dif- 
ferent cannery owners, This Central 
Board coordinates and regulates activities 
within the industry in accordance with 
policies mutually and priorly agreed to 
among cannery representatives in consulta- 
tion with the Government which institutes 
legislation for the governance of the 
industry. 

The modernisation of canneries is now 
well nigh complete; machine-made cans 
of world standard sizes have replaced the 
already been taken to the extent of, 
another 10,000 acres. aise 

The new cultivation carried out since 
the commencement of rehabilitation has 
pre-war hand-made cans, and processing 
is now being carried out by fully automatic 
machinery comprising automatic syrupers, 
exhausters, double seamers and rotary 
and coolers. The only . item 
required to complete mechanisation is the 
installation of automatic fruit cutting 
machinery, which is right now being 
undertaken and which will make it pos- 
sible to pack juice and pineapple crush 
on an economic scale. 

The success of the rehabilitation of the 
Malayan Pineapple Industry has been 
possible because of Government encourage- 
ment,, direction and supervision through 
the appointment of an official full-time 
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The Malayan Rubber Industry 


By H, I, 8. Kanwar 


The growth and rise of the rubber in- 
dustry in Malaya has been sensational. 
Sprouting from very small beginnings, it 
has become Malaya’s leading industry, 
and today the Federation is the greatest 


individual producer of rubber ‘on the 
globe. | 

Rubber was first heard of in the 
Amazon Valley, where the ‘tree grew 


freely, The natives of Brazil knew of 
its properties since the earliest : times, 
Had not other countries exploited the 
growth of rubber, it is more than probable 
that Brazil would have been the leading 
rubber producer in the world today, 
During their exploits in South America in 
the early part of the 16th century, the 
Spaniards had discovered the utility of 
the rubber tree. They had brought the 
mews to Europe and soon the British, the 
Portuguese and the Dutch learnt of its 
usefulness, Botanists of three nations 


found that the best rubber was produced | 


by a trée known as the Hevea Brasiliensis, 
found abundantly in Brazil, Before the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, the _ British 
sent an expedition to Brazil in 1783; some 
rubber trees were brought to England and 
planted at Kew, but the. growth was poor, 
due to the cold climate. Thereupon it 
was decided to attempt growing the tree 
in India, The experiment was a failure, 
as the plants dried up and perished a few 
days after arrival, Undaunted by this 
failure, the British sent another expedi- 
tion to Brazil, headed by Henry Wick- 
ham, who, after many difficulties, man- 
aged to smuggle out a huge supply of 
rubber-seeds, On his return to England, 
another attempt..was made to grow the 


tree, and this time a few plants sprouted 


adviser to the industry and a canning 
officer and principally because of the sup- 
port and confidence given to the industry 
by the Ministry of Food, United Kingdom, 
through its annual purchases of the 
Malayan pack at prices fixed from time 
to time on a .production-cost-plus-basis, 
thus guaranteeing a market for its 
products, 

In pre-war years Malaya exported about 
75% of its output to the United Kingdom 
where the Malayan canned pineapple 
occupied the leading place of its imported 
canned fruits and accounted for 90% of 
its total imports of canned pineapples. 
The next market of importance was 
Canada which took over 10% of the 
Malayan output representing 60% of the 
total canned fruit imports of Canada. 

The balance of the pre-war Malayan 
pack was widely distributed, principally 
to New Zealand, U.8.A., Europe and India, 
All these pre-war markets have by now 
been re-established and the present 
demand upon the meagre supply con- 
stitutes a very strong impetus for the 
further expansion of the industry. Al! 
- Indications show that the United Kingdom 
remains pre-eminently the most potential 
outlet of the Malayan canned pineapple 
which enjoys singular popularity among 
the British people. 


-was found by making clearings in 


at Kew. Proving an initial success, it 
paved the way for further advancement. 


Some of the young plants were brought 
to India by sea, Although the Govern- 
ment of India had agreed to finance a 
rubber-growing scheme, it was_ short- 


sighted enough to drop the idea, pleading ~ 


that it was too expensive, The British, 
as a next step, decided to introduce the 
tree to Ceylon and Malaya, Its arrival 
in Malaya was a boon in one sense, as it 
coincided with the fact that coffee 
plantations there had failed, due to.a leaf 
disease prevailing at that time. Three 
facts led to the encouragement of its 
rapid growth: rubber is comparatively 
easy to grow, produces a large yield, and 
the quality of rubber is high. In 1877, 
starting from a very small beginning of 
about two dozen plants initially planted 


at the Botanical Gardens in Singapore, the 


growth of the rubber industry rose by 
leaps and bounds, The progress was 
phenomenal, Malaya had commenced ex- 


porting 200 tons in 1905, and five years 


later she was able to send 8,400 tons 
abroad. In 1916 exports totalled nearly 
100,000 tons, and by 1930 the figures rose 
to well over 450,000 tons, Malayan pro- 


duction passed the 500,000 mark in 1937, 


and broke all previous records in 1948, 


during which the total amount produced 


709,000 tons, 


Although the rubber trees were im- 
ported from far-away Brazil to start the 
industry, rubber trees originally existed 
in Malaya, Found seattered in clusters in 
the forests, they yield an inferior quality 
of rubber. The trees were tapped 
wherever available, the result of this care- 
less tapping being that in the majority of 
eases, they perished. In Malaya this 
jungle rubber is known as jeletong. 


Initially, only suitable open grounds 
were planted with rubber, Further space 


jungle. The land was then carefully 


prepared to permit sound drainage in 


order to prevent soil erosion by the heavy 
rains, The trees are generally planted 


about 20 feet apart, and once they have. 


sprouted they have to be carefully nursed 
for at least five years, at which age they 
commence to yield rubber, Until sueh 
time arrives, the, plantations have to be 
kept clear of harmful weeds, Although 
slightly undulated ground will produce a 
good yield, an efficient system of drain- 
age ig necessary. However, it has been 
found by experiment that the tree can 
grow quite well in flat, well-drained areas 
on hill slopes, or even at higher altitudes, 
Rubber is now grown all over the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, particularly in the States 
of Selangor, Perak and Johore, because 
they offer the best facilities as regards 
soil and means of communication, Rub- 
ber has been a success in Malaya due to 
favourable conditions, such as the coun- 
try’s tropical climate, characterised by 
little variation in temperature, heavy 
rainfall and ideal soil, 


Tapping is carried out by making broad 


V-shaped incisions in the bark, care being 
taken to avoid cutting it right through. 


the 


A white fluid known as latex flows out 
from the cut, and down into an earthen 
cup fixed just below the apex of the cut. 

It flows very slowly for about two hours, 

by which time the remnants on the cut 
coagulate and stop the flow. The tapping 
is normally done in the early hours of the 
morning, The contents of the cup are 
then collected and conveyed to a place 
known as a ‘‘factory,’’ where the latex 
is allowed to stand for some hours before 
it solidifies into a soft mass, in which 
state it can be handled more easily. In 
order to speed up coagulation, acetic acid, 
is mixed with the latex, The raw rubber 
is then pressed between rollers of a 
machine, so that a good deal of the water 
content is squeezed out, The resultant 
sheets are hung up to dry. Different 
types of machines are used for making 
sheets, For instance, there are machines 
in which one roller turns faster than the 
other, as a consequence of which the 
sheets produced bear the appearance of 
crepe, Sheets can also be cut into various © 
shapes, such as square or diamond, by 
having these patterns in the machine 
rollers, 

Since latex contains about 65 per cent. 
water, a number of methods have been 
adopted to concentrate the product so 
that only 35 per cent, is left in it. One 
common method employed is centrifuging, 
which is carried out in a machine similar 
to that used by dairies for separating 
eream from milk. Concentration is also 
effected by evaporating part of the water 
contents in special machines. To prevent 
against premature coagulation, ammonia 
or some other preservative is added before 
concentration, the object of which is to 


-eut down the cost of transport and ship- 


ment. 


Some estates sell their rubber in Singa- 
pore, others export it direct to foreign coun- 
tries, Small holdings, however, sell it 
through local dealers, who in turn dispose 
of it to larger dealers for export. Foreign 
consumers buy large quantities of rubber 
through their agents’in Singapore, which 
is one of the world’s biggest rubber 


markets, 


The main impetus to the rubber indus- 
try was due to the advent of the 
automobile industry in the beginning of 
the present century, resulting in a growing 
demand for tyres and tubes. With the 
coming of new inventiong, the demands 
increased so much that it soon became 


_ indispensable to all types of engineering, 


As the field of commercial use of rubber 
widened with the advancement of indus- 
try, the demand for rubber inereased. 
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Production figures of rubber grown in 
Malaya: 7 


World Acreage 


Malayan 

Year Produc- Produc- in 

tion tion Malaya 
1900 Nil 55,000 _— 
1905 200 — 
1906 430 —_— — 
1910 8,400  . 77,000 — Boom period 
1926 196,000 392,000 2,641,000 Equal to half 

world acreage 

19380 459,000 — — Depression 
19385 382,000 — — 
1937 509,000 1,135,337. 3,273,00 
1940 556,000 — 3,841,000 
1941 609,000 — — 
1942 157,000 — — During 
1943 76,000 — — period 
1944 25,400 — — of Jap 
1945 8,700 250,000 -—~ occupation 
1946 410,000 838,000 3,215,000 : 
1947 645,000 1,260,000 3,317,000 
1948 709,000 1,520,000 3,362,00 
1949 670,000 1,547,000 3,365,000 


Production figures rose sky high, 
especially during the period 1910-16, 
resulting in a boom, High profits obtain- 
able in the rubber business influenced 


traders in coffee and rice to eurtail their. 


interests and to turn their attention to 
rubber production, Vast forest areas 
were cleared up to make space availabie 
for planting rubber, and there was a 
general development all round. Foreigners 
became attracted to Malaya, the majority 
coming from India, China and the United 
Kingdom. The industry gave huge pro- 
fits right up to the years 1920-21, By 
this time other rubber-producing countries, 
namely, Brazil, the Dutch East Indies, 


Thailand and French Indo-China, had also 


increased their output. 
arrived when 
than demand, 


; This event occurred in 1921, and resulted 
in @ depression. Prices dropped rapidly, 
and producers who had.piled up big stocks 
did not know what to do with them, 
In 1922 the price came down to ls. 4d, 
per lb. Realising the situation, the 
Malayan Government decided to restrict 
production, and attempted to steady the 
price from dropping lower than 10-12 


soon a moment 
production became greater 


PORTLAND 


IWAK! 


Diamond Brand © 


Capital: Yen 500,000,000 Established 1907 


HEAD OFFICE: 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
FACTORIES: 


pence per lb, Unfortunately, this plan, 
known as the Stevenson Restriction 
Scheme, was only applicable to Malaya 
and other British possessions; therefore 
other rubber-producing countries kept up 
their output, Tried over a period of six 
years, the scheme was a failure, and the 
restriction was lifted in 1928. Due to 
over-production all over the world, a huge 
surplus accumulated, Pri¢es commenced 
to fall rapidly once again, and by 1930 
had gone down to 2-3 pence per lb. The 
gravity of the situation further increased 
due to the world economic crisis which 
followed shortly afterwards, 


A series of World Rubber Conferences 
were held, culminating in the International 
Rubber Regulation Agreement in 1934, 
which envisaged control of production and 
exports. By slow and steady progress, the 
industry began to recover, and prices did 
give steady though little profit right up 
to the end of 1941, when Japan invaded 
the country. 

During their retreat, the British applied 
a scorched earth poley, as a consequence 
of which machinery and vast areas of 
estates were damaged, However, this did 
not prevent the Japanese from exploit- 
ing the industry. They made rubber a 
governnient-controlled monopoly. 


Small holdings had to sell their produce 
to the Kaishas or through their agents, 
at prices controlied at will the 
Japanese Military Government, Due to 
the privileged position held by these 
Kaishas, consumers could only buy from 
them. The Japanese had tentative plans 
for the development of the rubber indus- 
try, but their plans failed, and the output 
dropped each vear. All their hopes were 
shattered finally by the sudden surrender 
of Malaya to the British in August, 1945. 

The re-occupation by the British ushered 
in. a new era of hope for the planters. 
Assisted by the sympathetic co-operation 
of the Government, the industrv almost 
immediately began to recover, The 
progress was meteorie. In 1948, hardly 


GP 


Portland Cement 


“ANNUAL PRODUCTION: 
EXPORT CAPACITY: 


three years after the re-occupation, the 


record total of 709,000 tons was reached. 

However, many important problems still 
faced the industry, Most of the trees 
were old and new ones had to be planted, 
This meant careful planning for at least 
five years ahead. The standard of yield 
and rate of production had to be maintain- 
ed during the intervening period. The 
labour problem had to be solvel. Labour 
laws were out of date, and labourers 
demanded higher wages and more 
amenities, and were becoming trade-union 
minded. The shortage of labour was acute 
in the beginning, as old hands had either 
died during the Japanese occupation or 
were ill to carry on, 
fresh importation of labour, the situation 
eased to a great extent. 7 ‘ 

The synthetic rubber industry in the 
U.S.A, was a threat to the planters in 
Malaya. The threat still persists, and 
until Malaya handles the situation care- 
fully synthetic productidn will continue to 
be a menace to natural rubber. 

Another pdst-war problem the 
shortage of food in the country. Malaya 
has always depended on its exports to 
raise money for purchasing its food, 
Since then the situation has eased some- 
what, as rubber production 
higher than ‘expected. But the most 
serious problem of all has been the armed 
insurrection. Many experienced planters 


have been murdered, and new anes are 


reluctant to take over the vacant posts. 

The ‘‘Briggs’ Plan’’ for dealing with 
the Communist menace has had its in- 
fluence on the rubber trade, Although 
the majority of the labourers are Indians 
and Malaya, there is an _ appreciable 
number of Chinese workers, The cam- 
paign led to many Chinese fleeing from 
their posts to avoid being arrested as 
suspects, and, coupled with the fact that 
some of the Indian and Malaya labourers 
have also fled in panic, a delicate situa- 
tion has been created. As a consequence, 
production may suffer for a considerable 
period. 


1,200,000 tons 
240,000 


has 
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The Philippine Mining Industry - 


The year 1951 finds the Philippine 
mining industry at the crossroads of 
post-war rehabilitation. The few mines 
that dared rehabilitate their properties 
soon after hostilities, have been doing 
better than merely breaking even under 
present circumstances, Mine workings 
and mil] plants have been repaired, loans 
are being paid off, and in some _in- 
stances, dividends are being distributed. 
Whether or not future circumstances will 
allow this promising state of affairs to 
continue and improve, only time can tell. 

The outlook for most of the 29 gold 
and base metal mimes that have been 


_ Production figures of the principal gold 


Name of Company 


Atok-Big Wedge 
Balatoc Mining 


Lepanto Consolidated 

Mindanao Mother Lode 

Surigao Consolidated 

The foregoing also produced 214,837 
ounce of silver with a total value of 
P308,327. The 1950 production of pre- 
cious metals represents a percentage in- 
crease of 33% over that of the previous 
year, 

Among the gold mines, the biggest 
stride in rehabilitation was made by 
Balatoc Mines and Benguet Consolidated 
Mines. On a new site between these 
‘properties, a new milling piant with a 


capacity, of 1200 tons a day was. grected 


after liberation and since 1949 the milling 
capacity was increased to 2000 tons per 
day, and by 1950 to 2400 tons, This 
enabled the two companies to produce 
over P15,000,000 worth of gold. 

‘ Another heartening bit of news is the 
decision of Marsman and Company to 


Name of Company 
Philippine Iron Mines 
Samar Mining Co. 
Consolidated Mines 
Misamis Chromite 
Lepanto Consolidated 


Manganese production for the year 
amounted only to 29,867 M.T., valued at 
P1,161,463, This represents the com- 
bined output of eight small operators 
and three big ones, Bohols Manganese 
at Anda and Guindulman, operated by 
General Base Metals, Inc. is gradually 
replacing Busuanga Manganese in total 
shipments, However, Amalgamated Mine- 
rails, Ine, (Busuanga) is expected to 
materially increase poduction 
grade ore this year. 

Of all base metal mines, and for that 
matter of all presently producing mines 
-in the Islands, Lepanto Consolidated has 
shown greatest improvement in 
operations since the company was rehabi- 


litated three years ago, It started with | 


a mill capacity of 500 tons per day and 


duction of P23,194,614 


of high 


operating since the early part of 1950 is 
still good. Seven gold and six base metal 
producers showed substantial increases in 
output during the year, The total gold 
production reached 333,991 ounce valued 
at P33,399,000 on the basis of an average 
market price of P100 per ounce, including 
25 per cent of gold production that is 
sold to the Central Bank at P70 per 
ounce. The free market price fluctuated 
between P100 and P140 during the 
period, Only one small producer sus- 
pended operations, i. Taysan Goid 
Mines, since April 1950, 


producers are as follows: 


1950 

Milled Ore Quantity Value in Peso 

P100 an ounce 

“‘e 160,747 S.T. 52,060 oz. 5,206,200 
ae 428,313 S.T. 85,088 oz, 8,508,800 
a 298,724 S.F. 69,287 oz, 6,928,700 
283,211 S.T. 30,446 oz, 3,044,600 
sé 110,600 S.T. 55,142 oz. 5.514,200 
és 112,947 S.T. 36,359 oz. 3,685,900 


rehabilitate this year four of its pre-war 
mipes: Itogen, San Mauricio, United 
Palacale, and Coco Grove, the operation 
of which will naturally mean a big 
expansion of overall production and a 
boon to local labor, Exploration and 
development at the Masara mines near 
Davao continue to show promising re- 
sults. | 

The base metals, principally eopper, 
chrome, iron, manganese and lead, showed 
similar steady increases, The 1950 pro- 
eompared with 
that of the previous year at P17,038,748 
shows an increase of 36%. The bulk of 
this production eame from iron, chro- 
mite, and copper mines, as enumerated 
below: 


Mineral Tonnage Value 

263,156 M.T P3,378,419 
Chrome (Ref.) 208,665 M.T 4,713,100 
Chrome (Mt.) 23,755 M.T 749,435 
Chrome (Mt,) 10,571 M.T 460,373 
Chrome (Mt.) 7,500 M.T. 265,000 


since July, 1950, it has been milling an 


average close to 1,000 tons of ore daily... 


This has enabled the company to pro- 
duce a monthly average of P880,000 
worth of gold—a total of P1,200,000 per 
month. 

Consolidated Mines, Ine., operated by 
Benguet Consolida*ed, in Masinloe, Zam- 
bales, has successfully adapted a new 
method of beneficiating its chromite 
ores in order to reduce silica content, One 
thousand tons of shipping grade ore, 
assaying 32-34 per cent chromic oxide 
and two per cent silica, is reportedly 
produced daily with this new treatment. 

Another development that bears 
watching is the working of the nickel- 
platinum deposits of the Acoje Chromite 
Mines in Sta, Cruz, Zambales, These 


deposits may well usher the first com- 


mercial production of these minerals in 


the Philippines. 

The production of non-metallics was 
confined mainly to coal and construction 
and building materials, Coal mines pro- 
duced 158,822 M.T. of good grade coal 
worth P38,420,057, Limestone, gypsum, 
and other cement raw materials went into 
the making of 1,749,637 barrels of Port- 
land Cement which netted P11,652 333 
last year. The quartying of sand, gravel, 
road metal, adobe stone, marble, asphalt 
and other construction materials brought 
P9,283,812, 


There is renewed interest in asbestos, 


pyrite, guano and ceramic clay deposits. 
So far, production of these, if any, is 
minor. A new‘mincral property of barite 
at Lobo, Batangas, made the first known 
shipment of this mineral in the Philip- 
pines. | 
The continued effectivity of control 
over imported industrial goods and the 
feasibility of obtaining cheap electric 
power in mining rock aspHalt from 
Villaba, Leyte, and the use of local 
quartz sand for bottle making by the 


San’ Miguel Brewery have contributed 


much to the interest in non-metals, 


INDONESIAN FOREIGN 


TRADE 


The foreign trade of Indonesia for the 
first half of 1951 came to 2,203.7 million 


rupiahs, compared with a total of 2,741.7 | 
million for the whole of 1950 and of 1,477,- 


500 million rupiahs for the whole of 1949, 


according to figures issued by the U.S. 


Dept. of Commerce. 

Copra — Copra production for the Jan.- 
March quarter of 1951 totalled 101,261 
metric tons, slightly below production 
in the preceding three months and 28% 
above the corresponding first quarter of 
1950, Exports of copra during the first 
quarter this year amounted to 86,350 
metric tons, compared with 59,734 tons 
in the same quarter last year. The bulk 
of the shipments went to the Netherlands. 
Other shipments of copra went to France, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 


Singapore and Penang. 


-Copra Foundation stocks dropped from 
a peak of 75,000 metric tons on Dec, 31, 
1950. to about 60,000 tons at the end of 
March 1951, Copra Foundation purchases 
during 1951 are expected to total 460,000 
tons, a large increase over last year’s 
purchases, according to the Central Sta- 
tistical Office, Later this year a new 
domestic market for copra will open up, 
when a desiccated coconut factory begins 
operations in Minahasa, The Copra 
Foundation is establishing the plant and 
expects to process about 5000 tons of 
copra monthly for domestic use in candy 
making. 

Palm Oil— Exports of palm oil from 
Indonesia during the Jan.-March quarter 
of 1951 amounted to 8365 metric tons; 
for the same period in 1950 palm oil 
exports were about 16,851 tons, 

Shipments of palm kernels totalled 
1142 tons in the first quarter of this year, 
compared with 1280 tons last year, 
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The Hongkong Cotton Mills Pool 


A stimulating example of the power 
of cooperation to supplant internal com- 
petition, and one that could possibly be 
followed by other industries, is provided 
by the Hongkong Cotton Mills Pool, which 
was formed about a year ago during the 
emergency that arose when the American 
embargo was placed upon exports of 
raw cotton to China,.including Hongkong. 
‘The action then taken enabled the textile 
mills to pass safely through what might 
otherwise have proved a crisis in local 


8 spinning and 3 weaving mills, 


industry and further, has now placed that 
industry in a better position ' to meet the 
keen competition that is bound -to arise 
when Japan is free once more to enter 
the markets of the world. 


The scheme commenced with a central 
selling organisation when the mills held 
large stocks of raw cotton, and comprised 
Later, 
however, this number was increased to 
14 mills, as follows: 


Monthly 


° No. of No. of Approx. 
Spindles Looms Marketable Production 
Bales of Yards of 
Yarn Cloth 
Spinning Mills 
Hongkong Cotton Mills Ltd. 37,800 2,500 
Oriental Cotton Spinning & Weaving Co. Ltd. 10,500 — 800 Yeni 
Weaving Mills 
Wingsang Textiles Co., — 187 — 471,000 
Hwa Lee Weaving Factory ..........sece08 — 115 — 290,000 
Spinning & Weaving Miailis 
Kowloon Textile Industries Ltd. ......... 20,000 100 1,350 252,000 


Bleaching & Dyeing Factories 
China Dyeing Works Limited 
Nan Sing Dyeing Works Limited 


The arrangement was also expanded 
to deal with the problem of capital 
finance purchases of raw cotton, the price 
of which was rising steadily while that 
of yarn was*depressed, In the Quarterly 
Review issued by The China Engineers, 
Ltd., reference is made to the method 
adopted, under which it was found possi- 
ble to finance the scheme successfully and 
to build up an organization working on 
a sound basis and devoted not only to 
entering new markets but also to main- 
taining the standard of the products of 
mills taking part in the scheme, 


In the summer of 1950 most .of these 
mills were in the position of having con- 


siderable stocks of:yarn or cloth on hand, 


whilst at the same time being short of 
liquid funds for financing the purchase 
of raw cotton. Business in yarn is nor- 
mally slack at this time of year, but 
nevertheless it was absolutely essential 
that the mills arrange forward purchases 
of new crop cotton with which to keep 
their mills going in the autumn 
and winter, 


It is a norm:.! function the principai 
banks to provide finance for such pur- 
chases. of raw material, ‘but since their 
terms are rather stringent, the problem 
could not be solved by those means alone. 
By the organisation of the Cotton Mills 
Pool, the China Engineers, Limited, ar- 
ranged to carry a large part of! the finan- 
cial burden and by approaching the banks 
directly, on behalf of the Pool mills, were 
ahle te obtain better financial facilities 
_ than the mills themselves could secure. 
In effect, it was arranged that against the 
payment of a small margin, the Mills 
could order cotton, and pay for it after 


the cotton had been made into yarn or 
cloth, Members of the cotton mills Pool 
were thus enabled to tide over their 
difficult financial crisis, with the result 
that at the present time, although the 
yarn market is again slack, the position 
of the mills is very much better than 
it was at this time last year. 


Raw cotton purchases financed by the 
Cotton Mills Pool during, the year were 
as follows: 


Origin Bales 


The total value of the above cotton 
was approximately HK$56 million, of 
which about $39 million was done through 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corpn, and $17 million through the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 
China. 


Besides purchasing cotton for the mills 
and financing cotton contracts placed 
with outside shippers, the Pool has also 
obtained a number of important export 
orders for yarn and piecegoods and ex- 
tended packing loan facilities for the 
mills’ own export shipments. 


Export orders for piecegoods and yarn 


secured by the Pool totalled in value 
just over $6 million, while packing loan 


Raw Cotton 


facilities extended to member mills for 
their own exports amounted to $8.6 mil- 
lion, It will be evident from the fore- 
going that, although the Cotton Mills 
Pool is a mere infant of one year old, 
it has handled a very considerable volume 
of business and finance, and every effort 
is being made to increase this, especially 
by the- development of new export 
markets. 


Moreover, the Pool has now establish- 
ed sound connections with a number of 
first-class cotton shippers in Pakistan, 
U.S.A., Brazil, Egypt, and Uganda, 
which will enable the Pool members to 
compete on grounds of both quality and 
price with all other textile manufacturers 
the world over. 


FRENCH OFFERS FOR 
HONGKONG FIRMS 


All enquiries will be promptly attended to by 
the French Commercial Counsellor (601 Jardine 
House, Tel. 35750) provided such enquiries are 
accompanied with usual banking reference. 


1.—Radios & equipment:—from S,I,T.R.E., 
Paris 

2.—New style clocks:—from Messrs. F, 
FREY, Besancon 

3.—Canned goods:—from UPROFA, Oran 

4.—Household utensils:—from “CUITOU- 
VITT,” Paris 

5.—Wines & Spirits:—from LAMOTTE & 
CO., Reims de MAIZIERES & Cie, 
Beaune Mson Vve Etienne LATOUR, 
Pantave. 

6.—Olive oil:— 
(Tunisia) 

7.—General Imports & — from 
VAMACO, Fontenay - sous - Bois 
(Seine) 


from UPOTS, Sfax 


Agents for Far Eastern Economic 
Review for United Kingdom and 
Continent of Europe:— 
Arthur H. Wheeler & Co, 
(Founded 1872) 
St, Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, S.W.1. 


Cables: Brookleigh, London 
Telephone: ABBey 6470. 


Inquiries regarding subscriptions 
and advertisements may be address- 
ed to. the London Agents or to the 
Hongkong office. 


+ * 


Annual subscription for 
air express delivery .. £ 6, 


Subscription for sea mail | 
delivery £ 4.10.— 


‘ 
& 
| 
; 
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HONGKONG PUBLIC FINANCE 
Revenue and Expenditure for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1951, 


Actual 
Revenue to 
Revenue Estimates 31st 
1950-51 March 
1961. 
Internal Revenue .. 76,500,000.00 85,552,246.90 
Licences, Fines and 
Forfeitures 9,646,450.00 16,.452,752.51 
Fees of Court or 
Water Revenue .... 5,786,400.00  8,154,717.90 
Post Office 10,095,000.00 14,546,837.56 
Kowloon-Canton | 
WAY 7,004,000.00 10,250,826.55 
Revenue from Land | | 
Miscelianeous 
7,790,000.00 16,482,396.51 
Colonial Development 
and Welfare 
201,389,480.00 285,755,027 .77 
Total Revenue $ 204,139,480.00 291.728,416.64 
Actual 
Expenditure 
Heads of Estimates to 3lst 
Expenditure 1950-51 Mar., 1951 
$ Cc, $ c. 
H.E. the Governor 230,285 .00 244,794.29 
Agricultura! Dept. 813,135.00 656,704.54 
Audit Dept. ...... 247,023.06 246,045.91 
Civil Aviation Dept. 1,136,379 .00 971,592.42 
Colonial Secretariat 
& Legislature .. 1,177,883.00 1,193,846.52 
Dept. of Commerce 
& Industry 1,236,167.00 1,086,563.55 
Co-overatives and 
Marketing :— 
A. Fish Marketing | 
Organization 79,322.00 59,525.13 
B. Vegetable 
Marketing 
Organization 76,255.00 53,733.74 
District Office N.T. 383,208 .00 377,268 .55 
Education Dept. 5,443,781.00  4,739,488.37 
Fire Brigade 1,3882,027.00  1,231,284.02 
Fisheries Dept. 106,641.00 117,954.25 
Forestry Dept. .... 410,230.00 377,646.20 
Gardens Dept. .... 341,487.00 314,945.54 
H.K. Defence Force :— 
A. H.K. Regiment 1,049,316.00 572,806.89 
B. H.K. Naval 
Force 568,567.00 304,635.93 
G. Auxiliary 
Air Force .. 123,400.00. 107,127.49 
Inland Revenue 3 
Labour Dept. 291,119.00 264,927.85 
Dent. 657,443.00 444,655.35 


— 

. H.K. Magistracy 135,798.00 131,039.49 
K. Magistracy 114,509.00 134,638.71 
Marine Dept. 6,169,258.00 5,177,469.48 
Medical Dept. .... 12,668,351.00 11.974,333.10. 
Misa. Services 37,521,500.00 109.873,948.22 
Pensions _........ 7,870,000.00 7,996,909.46 
Police Force 15,553,762.00 14,149,970.14 
Post Office, Broad- 

casting, Tele- 

communications :— 

A. Post Office 4,195,644.00 6,065,066.73 
B. Broadcasting 422,833.00 318,915.31 
C. Telecommunica- 
Prisons Dept. 4,268,341.00 3.379,484.61 
Public Dept. ...... 5,084,631.00 3,908,168.50 
Public Relations 

Public Works Dept. 5,434,368.00  4.3877,485.56 
Public Works 

Recurrent S 16,633,000.00 14,692,376.94 
Public Works Non- 

Recurrent ; 29,184,563.00 19,268,718.09 
Rating & Valuation 

Registrar General’s 

Royal Observatory 415,046.00 395,868.44 
Sanitary Dept. ‘ye 

Urban Council . 7,444,297.00 7,047,233.45 
Secretariat for 

Chinese Affairs :— 

A. Secretariat for 

Chinese Affairs 187,031.00 177,027.26 
B. Social Welfare 

Office 756,341.00 2,191,003.66 
C. District Watch 

Force pels 168,131.00 151,128.18 
Statistical Dept. : 
A. Statistical Dept. 131,707.00 125,827.24 
B. Registration of 

Persons 297,560.00 551,506.76 
Stores Dept. 5,564,002.00 3,192,151.27 
Subventions 14,326,900.00 14,254,863.80 
Dept. of Supplies 

& Distribution 832,349 .00 804,421.41 
Supreme Court 448,103.00 452,214.41 
Colonial Develop- 

ment & Welfare ¢ 

Schemes. ....... 570,700.00 419,941.46 
Custodian of } 

Quartering Authority 204,199.00 176,934.19 
Essential Services 

Dept. 39,472.38 

Total Expenditure $200,839,083.00 251.684,523.57 

General Revenue Balance 
Balance at 3lst March, 1950 .... $154,152,842.57 
Add Surplus 1950/61 ........... 40,043,893.07 
194,196,735.64 
Deduct depreciation on Investments 1,290,031.67 


$192,906,703. 


REHABILITATION LOAN 


Statement of Expenditure from Loan Funds and of Advances Pending Raising of Loan 
Expenditure from Loan Funds and Surplus Balance up to 3ist March, 1951. 


Charged to 
Advances Pending 
Raising of Loan : 
Tota! 


Revised Charged to Expenditure from 

Item Allocation Loan Funds Ist Apr.,1950to Expenditure to 

of Funds (Revised) 3ist Mar.,1951 3ist Mar., 1951 
Agriculture, Forestry & Gardens 320,000.00 30,239.00 103,134.16 133,373.83 
‘Air & Meteorological Services 190,000.00 119,303.00 1,756.80 121,060.45 
35,.072,000.00 26,155,143 .00 5,440,528 .63 31.595.671.73 
Claims and Compensation 20.500,000.00 19,338,930 .00 455,365.05 19.794,295.05 
Flarbour Facilities ............ 2.515,000/00 1,348,725.00 194,753.98 1,543,479 .87 
Medical Services ...........0-% 150.000.00 44,837.00 64,542.81 109,379.81 
2,.350,000.00 580,756.19 579,839.56 . 1,694,882.41 
17,675,000 .00 1,574.62 1,921,325 .97 7.313,202.45 

$100,000,000.00 50,000,000 . 00 16,246,405. 82 75.793.925.10 


Notes: The original loan amount was $150 million, of which $50 m. only were issued. 


No 


further issue will take place. All expenditure in excess of $50 m. has been and will be 


financed from current revenue surplus. 


HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL 
TRADING PARTNERS 


for March 1951 


On the following pages are given the- 
trade of Hongkong during March with 
various’ countries; and below are shown 
some details of trade with other countries. 
not included in these tables. (Tables of 
trade during February are in the Review 
No. 7 of August 16, 1951), 


Australia—Imports $4.29 million; 
ports $4.27 million, Main imports: 
$1.09 million; dairy products $934,300; 
hides & skins, leather $633,800, Main 
exports: Textile fabrics & small wares: 
$1.36 million; manufactured articles. 
$492,300; oilseeds, nuts & kernels $389,060; 
vegetable oil $212,500; clothing & under- 
wear of textile materials $241,800; pro- 
ducts for heating, lighting, etc. $263,900; 
machinery & apparatus other than elec- 
trical $277,800, 


Meat 


Canada—Imports $3 85 million; exports 
$3.17 million. Main imports: Fishery 
products $1. 27 m,; paper $399, 300: chemi- 
cals & $296,600: manufac- 
tured articles $418,500. Main exports: 
Textile fabrics & small wares $624,800: 
manufactures of base metals $529,400. 
fruits & nuts $854,600. 


Czechoslovakia—Imports $2.24 million; 
exports Nil, ,Main imports: ‘Rubber & 
manufactures $650,800; iron & steel $427,- 
500; paper $335,700; chemicals & phar- 
maceuticals $288,500; glass & glassware 
$231,600. 


Germany—Imports $10.27 million; ex- 
ports $5.05 million. Main imports: Chemi-. 
cals & pharmaceuticals $2.65 m.; dyes 
$1.72 m.; iron & steel $1.53 m.; manu- 


_factures of base metals $1.3 m,; manufac- 


tured articles $1.27 m. Main exports: 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared products 
$1.47 m.; vegetable oils $929,000; yarns & 
threads $993, 000; non-ferrous base metals 
$822, 000, 


Netherlands—Imports $9.26 million; ex- 
ports $4.6 million, Main imports: Dairy 
products $946,000; chemicals & pharma- 
ceuticals $3.27 m,.; dyes $1.71 m.; ferti- 
lizers 3388,600. Main. exports: Vegetable 
oils $932,600; oilseeds, nuts &- kernels 


$410,400; hides, skins & leather $366,400. 


Switzerland—Imports $9.09 million; ex- 
ports $558,800, Main imports: Manufac- 
tured articles. $6.52 m.; chemicals & phar- 
maceuticals $790,200; dyes $713,500; ma- 
chinery, ete,, other than electrical $435,- 
000. Main export: Hides, skins & leather 
$223,000, 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1951, 
UNFTED KINGDOM & related 107,956 ‘Footwear: boots, shoes in 
Exports products, n.e.s. and slippers ...... 
rals, crude or sim- crude or simply pre- | 

reparations 53,019 ply prepared, n.e.s, 394,269 pared, nes. ....:: 3,365 

Dairy products, eggs Pottery and other Pottery’ and other 

and honey ........ 216,904 see clay products ..... 206,084 6,972 clay products ..... Melis 1,341 

Fishery products, for Glass & glassware .. 63,881 = 11,000 Glass & glassware .. — 7,812 
GIES 52,650 1,702 Manufactures of non- Precious metals & 

~Manufactured _pro- metallic minerals, precious stones, 
ducts of cereals, M.@.8. 924,900 — pearls & articles 
chiefly for human Precious metals and | made of these ma- 
238,801 precious stones, terials ........... 4,432 

Fruits & nuts, except pearls and articles Manufactures of base | 
2.287 made of these metals, n.e.s. ... 227 ,636 

Vegetables, roots & materials ........ 31 61 = 117,153 Electrical machinery, 
tubers, chiefly used Ores, slag, cinder ... 13, 030 61,325 apparatus and ap- 
for human food & Iron and steel ..-... 3,513,554 36,880 
their preparations. Non -ferrous base Miscellaneous crude 
32,721 561,866 423,246 246,850 or simply prépared 

Sugar & sugar con- Manufactures of base | products, n.es .. 3,489 
fectionery. ........ 1,827,683 sii metals, ne.s. .... 2,015,450 244,833 Manufactured articles, 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & Machinery, apparatus — 104,000 
preparations there- 356,041 835,214 
of; spices ......... 269,392 197,984 Other than electri- 

Beverages & vinegars 447 987 ne 2,814,113 INDIA 

Feeding stuffs for lectrical machinery, | 
animals, n.e.s. 137.730  @Pparatus and ap- Articles Imports Exports 

Tobacco 853.036 pliances 3,195,924 134,662 $ $ 

Vehicles trans- F products, for 
nimal & vegetables , 000 530 

waxes & their manu- | Mi ’ i f 1 
factures, nes. . 60,624 4,974,224 scellaneous crude 

or simply prepared chiefly for human | 
| anufactured articles, rults nuts, excep 
maceutical products 5,977,934 1,392,422 768,984 434.508 58,237 5,234 

Dyeing, tanning and ‘ —— Vegetables, roots & 
colouring substances Total 38,005 13% 19,202,496 tubers ch i efl us ed 3 
(not including crude : for human & 

....... 1,466,193 5,179 CEYLON their preparations. 

Essential oils, per- Articles Imports Exports nies. 1,658 6,485 
fumery, cosmetics, ee $ Sugar & sugar con- 
soaps and related Fruits & nuts, except fectionery ........ on 700 

Rubber & manufac- Vegetables, roots & _ preparations there- 

___tures thereof, n.e.s, 1,371,266 — tubers, chiefly used 71,579 
Wood, cork & manu- for human food & A a 164,950 ae 
factures thereof 19,105 1,253 : their preparations, | Oil-seeds. nuts and 
Pulp, paper & card- — 49,220 — 520 
board & manufac- Sugar and sugar con- : Animal & vegetables . 

tures thereof ...... 681,436 8,300 Tectionery =. .w.n.. — 3,920 oils, fats, greases & 

Hides and skins and Coffee; tea, cocoa hs waxes & their manu- 

153,638 810,829 preparations there- factures, nes. ... 134.413 37,842 

ther, not including. Chemical elements & compounds; _ phar- 
articles of clothing 71,174 —_ compounds; pharma- maceutical products 143,300 236,578 

Textile materials, raw ceutical products .. — 45,801 Dyeing, tanning and 
or simply prepared 606,493 219,018 Dyeing, tanning & colouring substances 

Yarns and threads .. 1,741,325 126,000 colouring substances — (not including crude 

Textile fabrics and (not including crude materials) ....... 128,499 
small wares ...... 3,723,254 3,518,895 — 2,285 Essential oils, per- 

Special and technical Rubber & manufac- fumery, cosmetics, 
textile articles .... 423,521 —- _tures thereof, n.e.s, 26,160 — soaps and related 

Clothing and under- Wood, cork & manu- products ...... 143,021 _ 6,696 
wear of textile factures thereof . — 1,176 Rubber & manufac- 
materials; hats of. Manufactures of lea- etures thereof, n.e.s, 4,233,405 

‘-all materials ...... 256,361 2,942,491 ther, not including Wood, cork & manu- 

Clothing of leather & articles of clothing _ 5,086 factures thereof 159,176 300 
3,967 Textile materials, raw Pulp, paper & card- 

Footwear: boots, shoes or simply prepared 28,520 — board & manufac- 
and slippers ...... 13,634 1,239,965 Textile fabrics and tures thereof ...... — 43,598 

Made-up articles of | small wares ....... — 52,834 Hides and skins and 
textile materials Clothing and under- leather (39,146 —_ 

other than clothing 38,373 206,800 wear of textile Manufactures of lea- 

Products for heating, materials; hats of ther, not including 

all materials ..... — 283,606 articles of clothing 52 we 
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‘Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing & underwear 
of textile materials; 
hats of all mate- 
rials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s_. 
Non-metallic minerals, 
crude simply 
prepared, n é.s. 
Pottery and _ other 
Clay products 
Glass & glassware . 
Manufactures of base 
‘metals, ... 
Machinery, apparatus 
& appliances other 
than 
n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles and_ trans- 
port equipment, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 


products, n e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e S: 


electrical, 


157,238 


10,018,529 


9,934,459 
264,962 


51 
15,452 


1,810,397 


1,528,934 


15,217 


4.108 


235,765 


412,758 
90,678 


267,711 


5,152 


3,700 


5,719 


819,977 


493,323 
8,940 


29,905,984 


2,052,650 


Articles 


Meat & preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n e.S. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. .... 
Tobacco 


Oil-seeds, nuts and 


kernels 


170,053 
10,000 


92,340 
250,352 


- Exports 


1,507,768 


1,983,616 


7,826,786 
78,183 


1,701,637 
1,725,015 


4,286,708 

5,482,355 

1,345,758 
499,654 


114,519 
2,065,173 


242, 464 


Non-metallic 
rals, crude or sim- 


Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e s. ... 

Chemical elements 
compounds;  pharf- 


maceutical products 


Dyeing, tanning and 
‘colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 


oeeteeee 


Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 95,053,793 


Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares........ 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 


Footwear: boots. shoes 


and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e s. 
mine- 


» ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery other 

clay products 
Glass & glassware .. 


Manufactures of non- 


metallic minerals, 
n.e s. 
Precious metals and 


precious stones, 


pearls and articles 


made of 
materials 
Ores, slag, cinder .... 
Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
Electrical machinery, 


apparatus and ap-- 


pliances 
Vehicles and _ trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


966,828 622,298 


410,986 1,812,082 


306,257 1,314,082 


350,646 1,004,187 


42,150 

457,646 130,231 
7,434 2,740,502 
331,650 21,719 
— 633,463 
283,500 555,935 
968,494 20,572,464 


75,579 9,299 886 
78,235 79,210 
— 960,122 
1,959,356 18,258 
2,687 252,274 
3,600 323,160 
70,232 1,315,473 
11,020 65,468 
496,506 
6,334 
326,219 6,079 
249,075 
333,218 4,458,742 
806,265 1,264,828 
468,709 1,531,060 
561,233 459,734 


.. 1,857,185 1,980,522 


253,057 17,093,718 


107,232,141 98,654,124 


NORTH BORNEO (British) 


Articles 


Dairy products, eggs 

and honey 

Fishery products, for 
od 


ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n.e S. 
Sugar & sugar con- 


preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 

Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. . 


Animal & vegetable 
Oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.sS. ... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
-fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof ... 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 


‘Hides and skins and 


leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing ard wunder- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 


Footwear: boots, shoes | 


and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. 
Non-metallic miner- 


als, crude or 


ply prepared, n.e.s. 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


3252 


510,048 
2,216,150 


ad 


61,357 
8,789 


182,870 
37,283 


46,319 


833 
13,320 


118,978 


9,308 


120,552 
46,481 


26,795 


5,670 


28,253 


— 
9,427 
Manufactured pro- 
42,160 
3,188 59,490 
- 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
20,879 
— 108,363 
52 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
47,050 — 664,132 
| 
57,324 
36,170 
415 
MALAYA 
Imports 12,286 
$ 
400,706 
54 
60,540 
= — 
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Pottery and 
clay. products 
“Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.es. ... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles and trans- 


port equipment, n.e,s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.é Ss. 


350 


Total Merchandise 2,929,977 


Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


2,929,977 


1 779, 126 


PAKISTAN 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e.s. 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Chemical elements & 
compounds; 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 

materials) : 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 


tures thereof ...... | 


Textile materials, raw 


phar- 


Imports 


128,200 


or simply prepared 39,892,895 


Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; 
all materials 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n e.s 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 
n.@.s. 


hats of 


2.270 


Exports 


$ 


1,420 


1,420 


25,194,069 


100.676 


108,693 
297,957 


18,982 


12,511 


543,936 


40,200,965 26,414,029 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pr 
ducts of cereals, 
_chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots & 


tubers, chiefly used 


for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar con- 
fectionery 


‘Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. .... 
Chemical eiements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, 
soaps and related 
products 
Wood, cork and manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and. technical 
textile articles ... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 


@ 


Footwear: boots, shoes 


and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
gther than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. .... 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Glass and glassware 
Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these mate- 
rials 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.S. ...... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s, 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles and  trans- 


port equipment, n.e,s. 


cosmetics . 


BURMA 


14,000 


37,542 


146,793 


Ty 16,933 


17,309 


2,174 
16,308 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n,e.s, .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e,s, 


114,089 


36,890 
78,001 


355,383 


1,107,573 


CHINA, CENTRAL 
(excluding Formosa) 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
for food 

Dairy products, eggs 
and honey . 

Fishery products, for 
ood 


f 
Manufactured _—pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding’ stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures. he.s ... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 


Dyeing, tanning and 


colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materiais) ....... 
Essential oils. per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 


Pulp, paper & card- 


board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Manufactures lea- 
ther, not inciuding 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns & threads 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots. shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 


Imports 


$ 
55,300 


169,716 


47,831 


302,098 


713,586 
70,100 


68,442 
55,520 


79,703 


6,000 
32 


1,492,922 


184,762 


159,744 


9.428 


3,287,952 


47,794 
23,190 


183,466 


3,800 
12.770 


$3,023 


589,989 
5,450 


. 64,500 


9.225 


18,790 


309 
400 16,628 orts 
$ 
16,534 
4.627 
58,240 
34,694 68,865 
| 144,198 33,246 
— 
108,253 — 
1 694 326 
309,836 
11.315 | 
— 62,785 
60 dine 
‘144,592 54,500 
64,600 106,800 
15,825 
19,000 4270 933,360 
177,600 
64,044 
99,365 
— 
17400 
— 1,400 
— 121,600 
20,431 281,627 
27,204. 
| 1,900 35,121... 
| 
7,380 
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Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s._ 

Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 

_ ply prepared, n.e.s, 

Pottery and other 
clay products 

Glass & glassware .. 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 

Iron and steel 

Non - ferrous 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n,e.s, 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliancés. 

Vehicles trans- 


base 


port equipment, n,e.s, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s, ; 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


6,787 
253,216 
8,400 
3,820 4,471 
5,000 19,780 
9,600 126,691 
45,509 37,414 
6,336 60,840 
485,595 37,881 
46,463 26,658 


4533,048 6,927,709 


CHINA, 
Articles 


Meat & preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey | 
Fishery products, 
food 


for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n.e.s. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.es .... 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. . 
Chemical ‘elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils. per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 


products 


nuts and 


15,619,666 


NORTH 


Imports Exports 
71,510 
70,363 


40,986 


83,738 


977,713 «66,320 


2,112,819 


460,140 


1,081,375 
67,100 


2,452,142 110,796 


2,667,098 12,696,598 


188,820 11,495,954 


Non - ferrous 


Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manu 
tures thereof 
Hides and sKins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 


ther, not including 


articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up . 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 


products, n.es. 


Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e,s, 

Pottery other 
clay products 

Glass and glassware 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 

n.e.s. 

Precious metals and 
precious 
pearls and articles 
made of these mate- 
rials 

Iron and gteel 


base 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n e.s 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 


other than electri- 


cal, n.eé.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances. 
Vehicles and _ trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s, 
Miscellaneous 


crude 
or simply prepared 
products, ne.s.. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


CHINA, 
Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
for food 


Meat & preparations 


thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
pon products, for 
food 


stones, 


750 


45,188. 


151,532 
110,000 
5,470 
1,250 


1,096,541 
128,000 


2,541,234 


195,943 
10,296 


150,855 


1,140,450 


267,329 
13,598 


15,780 


1,700 


3.210 
276,320 


1,960,755 


785,723 


9,604,783 
102,592 


1,619,997 
24,000 


160,576 
194,555 
6,359,320 


651,458 
350 
1,915,800 


1,002,888 


179,828 


219,450 
23,000 


23,568 
16,484,492 


2,289,855 


1,580,013 


3,840,137 


2,398,345 
4,048,574 


358,725 
1,586,682 


35,003,520 


79,895,621 


SOUTH 


Imports 
$ 


3,009,320 
33,295 
2,450,471 
558,768 


Exports 
$ 


39,601 


424,482 


Pottery and 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 


chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
ne.s 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e,s 

Chemical ‘elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products. 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 

Fertilizers 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e,s. 

Wood, cork .& manu- 


factures thereof, n.e,s. 


Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 


‘Hides and skins and 


leather 


6,630,296 


10,532 90,205 
404,300 25,365 
2,357,394 
6,720 238,867 
535,925 321,545 
24,300 59,840 
246,263 
450 
2,930,753 
18,376,988 6,131 
380,731 16,349,851 
475,748 6,768,717 
742,739 41,222 
10,226 101,255 
96,406,723 
1,465,103 50,260 


136,785 3,382,633 


Manufactures of lea- 


ther, not including 
articles of clothing 


Textile materials, raw — 


or simply prepared. 


Yarns & threads .... 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 


Special and technical 


textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Footwear: boots. shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s, .... 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals. crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
other 


clay products ... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 

metallic minerals, 

n.e.s. 


40,772 
35,400 
1445944 11,000 
1,037,403 425.340 
387,937 1,673,816 
33,146 190,696 
86,000 19,494 
2,615 
6,346 955,062 
— 1,143,835 
20,227 158,327 
78,220  20,3C0 
694. 
6,364 199,119 


~ 
\ 
| 
400,040 4,926 
| | 
98,755 45,000 
| 
| 
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Precious metals and Hides and skins and QOil-seeds, nuts and 
pearls and articles Manufactures of lea- Animal & vegetables 
made of -these ther, not including oils, fats, greases & 
3,300 84,360 articles of clothing. — 8,331 waxes & their manu- 

Iron and steel ...... — 13,322,982 Textile materials, raw : factures, mes, .... 129,524 — 

Non-ferrous base or simply prepared § 65,700 627,204 Chemical elements & 
3 1,600 2,053,545 Textile fabrics and gompounds; 

Manufactures of base | small wares .;...: — 1,160,864 maceutical products — 150,721 
metals, n.es. ... 26,542 2,363,019 Special & technical Dyeing, tanning and 

Machinery, apparatus — textile articles 22,978 42,337 colouring substances 
and appliances Clothing & underwear (not including crude 
other than electri- of textile materials; 33,000 4,513 
Cal, €.8. °........ 5,630 1,427,675 hats of! all materials 37,047 Pulp, paper & card- 

Electrical machinery, Made-up articles of board & manufac- 
apparatus and ap- textile materials oe tures thereof ...... —- 257,545 
2,900 2,429,589 other than clothing . 2,050 Hides and skins and 

Vehicles and _ trans- Products for heating, 187,428 
port equipment, lighting & power, Textile materials, raw : . 

— 3,876,489" jubricants & related or simply prepared 58,800 12,376 

Miscellaneous crude products, n.e,s. .... 4.500 28,120 Textile fabrics and 
or simply prepared Non-metallic minerals, small wares ...... — 205 
products, n.es. .... 3,568,241 376,728 crude or simply Clothing & under- 

Manufactured articles, prepared, n.e.s. 240,000 23,774 +|.wear of textile 
1,667,091 3,144,326 Glass & glassware .. 54,974 materials; hats of | 

all materials ...... — 224 
4.700 and slippers ...... 121 
FORMOSA Iron and steel ...... 2,885 
Articles Imports Exports Non-ferrous base 

Dairy products, eggs Manufactures of base Pottery and ‘other 
ang honey... 5,400 1,540,811 metals, n.e.s. 234,478 65 

Fishery products, for : | Machinery, apparatus ‘Tron and steel ...... 120,000 oe 
— 1,193,676 a nd_ appliances b | 

Manufactured pro- other than electri- metals 270.260 

cereals, cal, n,€.S. 32,139 Mantfectures of base 
cniefly for human Electrical machinery ? metals, n.e.s. 184.665 
270,462 apparatus & ap- Machinery, apparatus 

Fruits & nuts, except 396,634 and appliances 
261,606 8,039 Vehicles and trans- other than electri- 

Vegetables, roots and port equipment, 94,665 
tubers, chiefly used NOS. 112,689 Hiectrical machinery, 
for human food and Miscellaneous crude apparatus and ap- 3 
their preparations, or simply prepared — 650 
75,3898 969,194 products, n.e.s. . 370,963 358,355 Vehicles trans- 

Sugar & sugar con- Manufactured articles, port equipment, n.e.s. _ 19,090 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & or simply prepared ; 
preparations there- 9,867,978 13,469,844 products, n,e.s. 998,074 555,018 
of; spices ........ 498,399 15,600 Manufactured articles, 

Beverages & vinegars 10,803 — 137,306 

Feeding stuffs for INDOCHINA 
animals, n.e.s, 315,537 Articles Imports Exports 2,717,856. 2,230,707. 

— 29 589 $ $ 

Oil-seeds, nuts and Live animals, chiefiy 2 
kernels .......... 699,665 for 1,485 JAPAN 

Animal & vegetable Fishery products, for Articles - Imports Exports — 
oils, fats, greases & 163,268 312,746 $ $ 
waxes & their manu- Manufactured _ pro- Meat & preparations 
factures, 964,192 ducts of cereals, 2,520 

Chemical elements & chiefly for human producis, eggs 
compounds; phar- 12,610 and honey ........ — 9,289 
maceutical products 698,602 655,156 Fruits & nuts, except Fishery products, for 

Dyeing, tanning and 16,090 190,950 3,550,783 1,401 

e¢olouring sub- Vegetables, roots & — 2,512,625 
stances (not includ- | tubers, chiefly used Manufactured pro- 
ing crude materials) 42.600 634,822 for human food & ducts of cereals, 

Essential oils, per- their preparations. chiefly for human , 
soaps and related Sugar and sugar con- Fruits & nuts, except 

Rubber & manufac- Coffee, tea, cocoa & Vegetables, roots & 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 11,200 340,134 preparations there- tubers, chiefly used 

‘Wood, cork & manu- 11,090 59,752 for human food & 
factures thereof . we 87,928 Beverages & vinegars ati 4.485 their preparations, 

Pulp, paper & card- Feeding stuffs for 577,991 42.390 
board & manufac- animals, n.e.s. 40,800 = Sugar & sugar con- 
tures thereof .-..... 190° 22,991 fectionery ........ — 1,979,573 


7 
0 
l 
1 
7 
2 
3 
0 
3 
0 
6 
4 
5 
2 


$12 


Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 

Tobacco 

Oil-seeds, 
kernels 

Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, .... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) ........ 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e,s. 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof ... 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 

Hides and skins and 
leather 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Yarns and threads .. 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 

Special and technical 
textile articles .... 

Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ....:, 

Footwear: boots. shoes 
and slippers ...... 

Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 

Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, N.e.s. 

‘Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 

Pottery and other 
clay products 

Glass and glassware 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 

Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
........, 

Ores, slag. cihder .. 

Iron and steel 

Non - ferrous 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. ..... 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 

Eiectrical machinery, 

apparatus and ap- 

pliances 


nuts and 


> 


base 
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1,538,572 121,915 
697 
4,299 
— 11,733,955 
998,732 
779,125: 60,026 
940,222 1,381,694 
42,377 
148,783 1,200 
261,035 163,903 
3,911,046 1,536,717 
— 1,706,929 
321945 
— 2,640,386 
60,000 959,501 
16,791,896 4,528,732 
226,166 
1,235,241 599,234 
181,148 
4,769 1,296 
76,000 38,155 
1,714,309 98,700 
518,688 108,614 
145,904 1,040 
36,864 
6,350 
— 1.394924 
3,266,366 482,124 
2,560,267 149,283 
1,190,146 407,236 
991,350 311,225 
47,938 13,988 


Vehicles and_ trans- 
port equipment, 
n,e.s. 

Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, m.e.s, .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n,e,S. 


+ 


1,317,710 


21,712 
666,772 


278,303 


1,708,952 


944,370 


42,789,333 37,909,727 


KOREA, SOUTH 


Articles 


Sugar and sugar con- 
fectionery 
Beverages & vinegars 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 


maceutical products © 
Oils, per- . 


Essential 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and “related 
products 
Rubber and manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s, 
Pulp, paper and card- 
board and manu- 
factures thereof .. 
Furs, not made up .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ....... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile ma- 
terials: hats of all 
Products for heating, 
lighting and power, 
lubricants and re- 
lated products, 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s, .... 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s, 


Imports 


176,690 


Exports 
$ 


40,000 


6,037 


260,516 


4,150 


118,038 


33,980 
237,616 


243,390 


2.924.558 


MACAO 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
Meat & preparations 
Dairy products, eggs 
Fishery products, for 
-food 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery ........ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 


Imports 
$ 


203,310 

11,100 
492,764 
489,881 


468,326 
40,960 


63,316 


3,828 
172,454 


111,910 


Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s, ... 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, .... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 

Essential oils, per- 

. fumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related 
products 

Fertilizers 


Rubber & manufac- 


tures thereof, n,e.s. 
‘Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & ecard- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 
Hides and skins and 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 


Textile fabrics and 


small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
« Wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
“other than clothing 


Products for heating, | 


‘lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, nes, .... 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n,é.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel ...... 
Non-ferrous base 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.8. .... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
Vehicles and_trans- 
port equipment, n.e.s, 
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508,122 


3.797 
80,298 


3,950 


7,954 


1,963,770 
19,050 


92,301 
13,618 


44,170 
167,429 


79,656 
39,768 


450 


69,474 
4,450 


279,914 


20,799 


61,283 


577 


26,452 


5,800 


3,560 
1,806 
8,002 


9,702 
1,500 
27,345 


93,603 
109,234 


26,950 


103,433 
36,567 


248,017 


19,687 
475,978 


319,686 


179,905 


3,070,477 


186,187 


50,154 
413,865. 


1,194,001 


} 


354,489 


472,697 
65,284 


9,995 


6.105 
17,695 


657,620 


49,634 


281,878 


43,525 


95,167 


- 
— 3,789 
— 2.209.738 
66,700 — 
3,444 = 
= 
|| 
| 
Exports 
$ (610,655 
167,579 
41,243 
380,602 
1,450 234,801 
| 14,925 
74,531 443 384 
983,158 
245,166 156,737 
197,095 
94,436 861,413 
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013 
Miscellaneous crude 
#F 
or simply prepared shoes Dyeing, tanning and 
products, ... 606,593. 217302 Made-up 3,040 colouring substances 
roducts for heating, ils, per- 
Total Merchandise 8,736,000 14,208,704" lighting | & power 
Specie .. 138,729 lubricants & related 
clay products .. ures thereof, nes, — 
P 87,079 780 
ome HILIPPINES Glass & glassware .. rate 15.360 Wood, cork & manu- 
rticles Imports Exports Manufactures of non. si factures thereof 1,087,647 8,935 
$ $ metallic minerals, % Pulp, paper & card- : 
Meat & preparations 3,520 board & manufac- 
8,631 Non- ferrous base tures thereof ...... 558,695 
roducts, for metals, n.e.s. 125.238 Manufactures of lea- 
Cc 
ducts of cereals, other th appliances Ing 10,607 
chiefly for human an electri- , ateriais, Taw 
& nuts, except Textile fabrics and' 
Vegetables, roots & 42,438 pliances 15,080 Special and technical 
tubers, chiefly used Vehicles and trans- | textile articles .... ood 5.612 
for human food & port equipment, n.e.s, 20,100 39,449 Clothing and under- 
their preparations. Miscellaneous crude wear of textile 
260,654 or simply prepared materials; hats of 
Sugar & su gar con- products, n.e.s. OTe 64,228 all materials ...... —_ 555.010 
tionery 17,800 Manufactured articles, Footwear: boots, shoes 
rtic 
Feeding Gite for mee 18,887 : other than clothing 275,000 54,623 
Oil-seeds, nuts and Articles 7 
Animal & vegetables on-metallic miner- | 
oils, fats, greases & preparations als, crude or sim- 
waxes & their manu- 8,000 ply prepared, 103,030 4,635 
factures, n.e.s. .. 2,540 eggs Pottery and _ other 
& an 41,216 clay products ..... 70,164 
compounds; phar- products, for | Glass & glassware .. 124,267 
maceutical products 395,259 31,386 243,806 Manufactures of non- 
Dyeing, tanning and 8,060,533 160 metallic minerals 
colouring substances pro- | 7,261 
not including crude ucts of cereals 
materials) ....... 265,835 chiefly for human 
Essential oils, per- 10,500 60,574 and articles 
fumery, cosmetics, Fruits & nuts, except made of these 
soaps and related . 4.650 183,945 materials - ........ 42,800 — 
products 24,000 24,192 Vegetables, -roots & Non-ferrous _ base 
— 268 tubers, chiefly used met 
Rub S, y — 25,387 
ubber & manufac- for human food & Manufactures of b 
tures thereof, n.e.s, — 13,038 their preparations, metal wie 
Wool, cork & manu- etals, ...... 55,800 474,280 
factures thereof 38,598 85,246 Sugar & sugar con- 
Pulp, paper & card- fectionery ........ 
— & manufac- Coffee, tea, cocoa & ' other than electri- 7 
ures thereof ...... — 195,642 preparations there- 6,709 
Manufactures of lea- of: spices 9 Electrical machine 
ther, not including 9,840 224,179 
pony’ Beverages & vinegars — 76.737 ‘apparatus and ap- 
cles of clothing ~_ 46,733 Feedi 
or simply prepared 490,759 © 27,090 Tobacco , ee 24,500 845 Vehicles and trans- 
Yarns and threads .. 33,600 Oil-seeds : 13,814 port equipment, 7,650 134,380 
Textile fabrics and kernéls 186,832 
— & vegetables or simply prepared 
tec nical oils, fats, greases & _ products, mes, ... 482.680 100,367 / 
ina 183,364 250 waxes & their manu- Manufactured articles, 
materials; hate of som 
pounds; phar- 
wll materials ...... 278,338 maceutical products 30,410 581,726 
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‘U.S.A. Footwear: boots, shoes Coffee, tea, ‘cocoa & ‘ 
Imports Exports and slippers 24,811 77,270 there- 
Beverages & vinegars 73,743 
textile materials | 
Meat & preparations. — 43,574 
3 other than clothing 4,870 160 ‘ 
thereof ace ae eee 16,368 44,575 Products for heating Oil-seeds, nuts and 
Dai roducts, eggs kernels. 2,025. 
iry p | lighting & power, Animal & vegetable. 
Fishery products, for products, n.e.s. 749,908 1,515 waxes & their 
3,203,799 395,111 Non-metallic mine- manufactures, n.e.s. 23,400 400 
Manufactured pro- . pals. crude or sim- Chemical agg» & 
ducts of cereals, ply prepared, n.es. 35,672 420 
chiefly for human Pottery and other 
food 918,385 218,596 clay products 14,260 165,204 g substances 
Fruits & nuts, except Glass & glassware .. 1,029,904 13,040 (not including crude 
oil-nuts .....¥.... 2,769,500 245,264 wqanufactures of non- materials) ......@ 16,860 881,707 
Vegetables, roots & metallic minerals, ( Essential oils, per- 
tubers, chiefly used 70,572, 
for human food & Precious metals and 98 712 
their preparations, precious stones, Wood. cork & manu- ex 
154,882 822,880 pearls and articles factures thereof .. 3,870 388,693 
Sugar & sugar con- made of these ‘Pulp, paper & card- ) ’ 
fectiqnery ....... 641,946 23,251 14,895 52,880 board & manufac- 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & | Ores, slag, cinder . se 53,223 tures thereof ees — 1,006,177 
preparations there- Iron and steel ...... 135,188 — Textile materials, raw 
of; spices ........ 291,697 168,054 Non-ferrous base eee $9,900 
Y d threads 1,903,9 
Beverages & vinegars 58,814 64,715 metals ...... 53,000 arns an reads .. 903,969 
ee 3,007,820 10.183 Manufactures of base Textile fabrics and 
metals, nes, ...... 516,259 457,144 small wares ....... — 3,480,388 
li-S Ss, hu an Machinery, apparatus Special and Technical 
5,734 and appliances textile articles .. 2,243 
Animal & vegetables other than electri- Clothing and under- 
oils, fats, greases & cal, n.e.s. ........ 1,390,177 779,507 wear of textile ’ 
waxes & their manu- Electrical machinery, | * of 
factures, n e.s. — 785,791 apparatus and ap- 208,556 
Chemical elements & 830,176 19,182 and slippers ...... 5 880 
_ compounds; phgr- | Vehicles and. trans- Made-up articles of 
| maceutical products 2,120,913 163,107 port equipment, textile materials 3 
Dyeing, tanning and ee ere 222,469 8,210 other than clothing — 87,168 
colouring substances Miscellaneous crude Products for heating, 
(not including crude or simply prepared lighting & power ; 
materials) ....... 21,105 432 products, n.e.s. . 102,912 3,071,239 eg & related ie 
Rubber & manufac- | clay products ..... — 41,391 
tures thereof, n.e,s. 37,601 — Glass & glassware . — 276,932. 
— INDONESIA Manufactures of non- 
ctures thereof .. 3,264 237,099 metallic minerals, : 
board & manufac- | N on - ferrous base 
; 7 Meat & arati 
Hides and skins and Dai i | Manufactures of base ) 
airy products, eggs i metals, n.e.s. — 2,657,147 
Manufactures of lea- Machinery, apparatus 
’ Fishery products, for and appliances 
ther, not including 28,101 79,071 other than electri- 
articles of clothing 9,066 3,819 Manufactured _pro- OM 47 497 
Furs, not made up .. — 63,266 ducts of cereals, Electrical machinery, 
Textile materials, raw ) chiefly for human apparatus and ap- | 
or simply prepared 455,876 food ............ 
Yarns and threads 186,000 Bruits & nuts, except 
small wares ...... 8,244,753 358,894 Vegetables, roots & Miscellaneous crude 
textile articles .... 27,688 1,668 for human food & products, n.e.s. 320,853 310,215 
Clothing and under- their preparations. Manufactured articles, + | 
materials; hats of Sugar & sugar con- ¥ 
all materials ...... 1,045,598 88,096 —fectionery ........ 6,920,694 16,098,707 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Japanese Peace Treaty and Hongkong 
At long last the peace treaty with 
Japan is to be signed and the return of 
Japan to the comity of sovereign nations 
will be effected. It took more than 6 years 
after Japan’s surrender to conclude the 
state of war which had existed since 
Japan, ill-advised and influenced by the 
victory-swelled Nazis, entered the last 
world war on the side of the ‘Axis’ 
powers, Now the faster one forgets the 
recent past, the better for cooperation 
among the nations in the postwar world. 
No useful purpose would be served by 
continuing to harp on wartime atrocities, 
real or imagined or exaggerated, and to 
overemphasise the so-called menace which 
the Japanese, in their\commerce and in- 
dustry, allegedly represent for the rest 
of the world, If the Japanese are really 
so good then there is only one thing to 


do: to improve oneself so as to be able 


to cope with the ‘menace’, No better com- 
pliments have been paid to the Japanese, 
even in the years when the nation was 


apparently down and out, than the fears” 


expressed by merchants and manufacturers 
in many industrially advanced nations 
lest Japan’s resurgence may cut into their 
businesses. 

A similar situation obtains with respect 
to the Germans; this nation of approx, 
the same strength of population and also 
gifted and destined to play a prominent 
role in the modern history of this world— 
whether one individually likes it or not— 
has shown its resourcefulness after the 
end of the most destructive war, and it 
has in spite of the fearful devastations 
wrought by the Russians and the Western 
Allies. assumed its position as Europe’s 
leading industrial country, Japan has 
even more spectacularly progressed, And 
the outlook for the continued advance of 
that nation is very encouraging. Competi- 
tors view this with misgivings and they 
are scheming how to curb the. Japanese 
elan, But thanks to the US-Soviet rivalry 
in the Pacific, in Asia, and indeed the 


whole world, the Japanese can ignore the 


many attempts, made or mapped _ out 
abroad, which aim at the curtailment of 
Japanese production, exports and general 
economic activity; and also, as another 
means to cope with the menacing competi- 
tion, at the exaction of war reparations, 

At the present moment the Japanese 
people are striving only to raise the 
living standard and to sustain their ever 
rising population by stepping up manu- 
facturing and exports. But the time 
will surely come when Japan will again 
look, or rather have to look, for terri- 
torial adjustments, it being realised in 
Tokyo as well as in other world capitals, 
that a people of over 80 million cannot 
be expected to remain satisfied with the 
exploitation of their. four domestic 
islands but that new ‘living space’ will 


have to be opened up — one way or an- 
other, What the vaunted ‘democratisa- 
tion’ of the Japanese has to do with the 
vital needs of a people, so industrious 
and intelligent, so disciplined and am- 
bitious, is difficult to understand: the 
facts of the politico-economic situation 
of Japan in the modern world cannot be 
altered by internal reforms and even the 
preposterous renunciation of war. Japan 
ean be as good or as bad as the neigh- 
bors, in the widest ‘possible geographic 
sense, are, 

The peace treaty will be signed by 


many nations, primarily the US and Bri-. 


tain, The USSR will obstruct but Mos- 
cow will be careful not to antagonise 
Japan—being remirdful of the potential 
strength of a potential enemy. The 
Russians have never forgotten that they 


_ suffered a major defeat at the hands of 


f 


'.Dai Nippon. 


But the communist game 
will have to be played, that is to say 
the: Japanese people will be extolled and 
their ‘masters’ will be reviled, The 
effect of the Russian opposition to the 
Japanese peace treaty, as sponsored by 
the US, will be negligible. In due course 
the Japanese govt may enter into nego- 
tiations with Moscow and a formal de- 
claration that the state of war had been 
ended may be signed, After all, no 
Japanese or for that matter any polati- 
cally educated person in this world out- 
side the Soviet orbit will have forgotten 
that belated entry of Russia into the war 
against Japan which, from the point of 
view of military necessity to defeat the 
Japanese forces, was useless, The ad- 
vantages Russia derived from the march 
into Manchuria and Korea at a time 
when the Japanese govt had decided to 
surrender to the victorious US were dis- 
proportionate but for that is to be blamed 
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the foreign policy of the Roosevelt ad- 
mainistration. 

There will be little obstruction other- 
wise to the conclusion of the peace 
treaty. India and her pouitical friends 
in Asia are abstaining from attending 
the conference or while 
choose to refrain from signing, This 
apparently negative attitude may be 
irritating and irksome from an Ameri- 
can viewpoint but the Japan@se should 
derive much satisfaction from it, India 
has made it clear that the whole country 
is most friendly disposed towards Japan, 
that they want to see a truly free and 
independent Japan emerge from the 
postwar occupation and that Japan can 
always count on sympathetic support 
from India. Ceylon has, as another 
Commonwealth govt, fully endorsed the 


Indian stand and further shown its pro-. 


Japanese attitude by disclaiming any 
reparations; the spiritual affinity be- 
tween Buddhist Japan and Ceylon has 
been stressed, and indeed public opinion 
in Colombo is very much in favor of a 
rejuvenated and powerful Japan. Indo- 
nesia, having become sort of an ally of 
Delhi, is following in foreign policy 
matters the lead of Nehru, Pakistan is 
the exception; all because of Kashmir, 
The Karachi govt is going to sign but 
not because it is endorsing the US peace 
draft — for which it could not care less 
—but to get itself into the good graces 
of Washington and also to show to the 
world that the two states of the Indian 
sub-continent have very divergent world 
policies. 

What is of real importance to Japan 
is the attitude of China, red and blue. 
No Chinese representative will attend the 
peace conference and a state of war will 
therefore technically continue between 
China and Japan. No doubt a Sino- 
Japanese treaty concluding the last war 
will be signed sometime after the present 
treaty, but who will be the Chinese 
partner is difficult to predict at the 
moment. Chiang Kai-shek or Mao Tse- 
tung or perhaps both? The Japanese 
can take things easy but rearmament 
will be necessary if the nation is to feel 
secure in the face of the aggressive mili- 
tarism of ‘New China,’ Until Japan 
will have reached a state of military 
preparedness the US must stand ready to 
defend the country, Therefore it is es- 
sential that US-Japanese cooperation is 
cemented — for the mutual benefit of 
the two nations and also for the ultimate - 
good of the countries in East Asia which 
are all menaced by communist aggres- 
sion. A strong Japan will insure stabi- 
lity in this part of the world, 

Hongkong has particular views 
with regard to the Japanese peace treaty 
and to the return of Japan to its right- 
ful status as one of the world’s leading 
powers, Being a colonial territory the 
local government are not making policy 


present may 


September 6 


THE. HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing of the members of The Hongkong 
Electric Company, Limited will be | 
held at the Company’s Registered 
Office, P. & O, Building, Victoria, | 
in the Colony of Hong*Kong on Fri- 
day, the 26th day of September 
1951 at 11,00 e’clock when the fol- 
lowing Resolution will be proposed 
as an Ordinary Resolution:— | 


‘‘That arising -out . of. the 
Directors’ decision to revalue 
the Generating Plant and Dis- 
tribution System of the Com- 
pany in accordance with present 
dav costs and values as at 31st 
December 1950, such valuation 
having been adjusted according 
to the expected life of each 
individual item of equipment 
a Capital Reserve Account of 
the Company of $15,831,361,00 
has been created, and it is now 
considered desirable to capital- 
ise a sum of $14,000,000.00, 

being part of such Capital 
Reserve Account and that ac- 
cordingly a special capital bonus 
of $14,000,000,00, free of income 
tax be declared and that such 
bonus be applied on behalf of 
the persons who on the 26th 
day of September 1951 were 
holders of the 2,100,000 fully 
paid-up issued shares of the 
Company in ‘payment in full 
for 1,400,000 new shares of the 
Company of the nominal value 
of $10.00 each, and that such 
1,400,000 new shares credited 
as fully paid be accordingly 


~ 


allotted to such persons ‘res- 
pectively in the proportion of 
two of such new shares for 
every three of the said issued 
shares then held by such per- 
sons fTespectivety, - that. 
the shares so allotted shall be 
treated for all purposes as an 
increase of the nominal amount 
of the capital of the Company 
held by each shareholder and 
not as income, and further that 
such new shares shall as from 
the Ist day of October 1951 
rank for dividend and in all 
other respects PARI PASSU 
with the already issued shares,’’ 


‘‘If.any member would be 
entitled to a fractional share 
the Directors in lieu of issuing 
fractional share certificates 
will cause the whole share to 
be issued to a person or persons 
to be named by the Directors 
and such share shall at such 
time as the Directors think fit | 
be sold and the proceeds dis- 
tributed among the persons 
entitled to the fractions mak- 
ing up such share,’’ 


NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN that 
if the above Resolution is duly pass- 
ed as an Ordinary Resolution it is 
the -intention of the Board of 
Directors to close the Register of 
Members of the Company for a 
period of three days from the 26th 
day of September 1951 to the 28th 
day of September 1951, both days 
inclusive, 


Dated Hong Kong, this 31st day 
of August 1951. 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD,, 
Agents, 


but administering the area under its 
jurisdiction in accordance with the over- 
all direction of London. And the people 


here — usually accused of being only 


interested in making money — are not 
very much different in their political 
education and general outlook from people 
living elsewhere in big cities... What 
anti-Japanese sentiments have survived 
into this year are of no consequence 


‘though there are some very vocal manu- 


facturers here who fearing Japanese 
competition would like us believe that 
Japan isga ‘menace,’ The cool-headed 
business man weleomes the return to 
normalcy in relations with Japan; he has 
been trading in the past with Japan and 
hopes to increase his turnover with that 
country ; he also hopes to offer his ser- 
vices both to Japan and Chinese 
customers who, fortunately for Hong- 


kong, often do not enter directly into . 


business connections but use this colony 


as a financial and commercial clearing 
house. There will -be soon more Japan- 
ese merchants coming to Hongkong and 
a Japanese consulate will be established. 
Business should be booming especially if 
the abnormal relationships in the Far 
Kast, thanks to the communist aggres- 
sion in Korea, will continue. Japan and 
China will exchange goods and Hongkong 
will act as the proverbial honest broker. 
So everything will be alright —a few 
obstructions excepted such as trade 
hurdles and payment arrangements, 


HONGKONG — JAPAN EXCHANGE 


As from Sept. 3, trade between Hong- 
kong and Japan will be conducted on the 
basis of sterling (the so-called open ae 
count basis, actually US$ book entrics 
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periodic settlement of balances in 
US$, having been terminated), Imports 
from Japan are subject to licence aad 
will be treated like imports from’ other 
countries; exports to Japan will be 
licensed only if shippers surrender pro- 
eeeds (Japanese sterling). Hongkong has 
thus, as far as Japan trade is concerned, 
re-entered the sterling area, Japan may 


with 


use sterling earned from trade with 
Hongkong, provided that a favorable 
balance results, for payment of imports 


from any area country or from any non-, 
sterling country provided that Bank of. 


England approval for guch transfers is. 


obtained. (During the recent negotia- 
tions in Tokyo between British and Jap- 
anese financial experts an undertaking 
has been given by the British that Bank 
of England approval will be _ given to 
Japanese requests for transfers of ster- 
ling surpluses to a large number of non- 
. sterling area countries), 

A free market in Japanese sterling may 
in due course assume more importance if 
trade between the sterling area as a 
whole and Japan should result in an 
active balance for Japan. Free sterling 
in Tokyo may quote in line with other 
so-called transferable sterling (without 
Bank of England approval), around 7% 
lower than the official 
crossrate. Local exporters may attempt 
to circumvent, in certain instances, the 
control which obliges them to sell ‘their 
Japanese sterling proceeds (e.g. by under- 
invoicing); but on the whole there should 
be little inducement to acquire on the 
free or black markets TT New York at 
current low cross rates, 


FUTURE OF STERLING : 

From G. REIMANN, NEW YORK 
The visit of Mr. Gaitskell, Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Washing- 
ton in connection with the meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund at the 
beginning of September will be used for 
extensive discussions with the U.S, Trea- 


sury and Cabinet members on further . 


dollar support for Britain, Mr. Gaitskell 
will probably feel out Washington’s reac- 
tion concerning plans providing for dras- 
tic revisions of Britain’s foreign exchange 
system. He may propose that additional 
dollar aid would make it possible for 
Britain to introduce a controlled free 
market and to liberalize foreign exchange 
controls, But controls as such will 
continue, We do not believe that the 
U.S. Administration will withhold further 
financial support from London but it will 
be given under conditions which will 
conflict with past policies of the Labor 
Government. . Proposed changes of the 
Sterling system which have been dis- 
cussed in London will probably 
place only after elections in Britain (pro- 
bably in late Fall or early Winter). Free 
market rates will be temporarily sup- 
ported by such discussions. 


Internal discussions in London among 
top-ranking foreign exchange experts 
deal with the introduction of a fluctuating 


sterling/dollar . 


take 


rate for the British pound, A fluctuating 


rate for Sterling would mean that a 
number of dealers and bankers could 


operate a free market in foreign exchange | 


in London. They would have to. report 
all transactions to the Bank of England 
and the latter would be able to intervene 
at any moment, Thus, the free market 
would be controlled and fluctuations of 
the rate could be limited. But a number 
of experts fear that a free market would 
create new loopholes for flight capital, 
An even greater fear is that several mem- 
bers of the Sterling bloc would be un- 
willing to let London decide the daily 
rate of exchange. They would use such 
a decision in order to cut ties with the 
Sterling bloc altogether. In such a case, 
a large-scale withdrawal of free Sterling 
funds of members of the Sterling bloc 
would take place unless the Bank of 
England is able to sign new agreements 
on limited withdrawal of such funds. — 
- A fluctuating Sterling rate would be 
another blow to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, Therefore, Washington would 
certainly agree only if a fluctuating rate 
were considered as a transitional step to- 
ward a new stable rate at a later stage. 
Washington would, however, welcome the 
widening of free market opportunities, 


H.K. STOCK & SHARE 
MARKET 


The market remained consistently steady 
throughout the week ending August 24, during 
— the turnover again exceeded the $3,000,000 
mar 

Dividends announced during the week :—Kwong 
Sang Hong, Ltd., Interim for 1951 $6.00 less Tax. 

Business reported during the week, $3,318,118. 

Apart from the spectacular rise in H.K. Electric 
shares rates have shown a gradual all-round 
improvement during the week ending August 31. 
Offerings have been readily absorbed and turnover 
well maintained. Demand was unsatisfied at the 


close and the undertone very firm. 


The Hongkong Electric Co. announced a bonus 
issue in the ratio of 2 new shares for every 3 old. 

Business reported during the week, $2,952,257. 
Business reported for July 1950, $1,957,361. Busi- 
ness reported (85th week) 1950 $550,520. 


Closing quotations were as follows :— 


H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


933; 
‘ KS 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B. £21 
INSURANCES 
SHIPPING 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, Ete. 
North Point. Wharves ............... 5.20 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves .............. | 4 
MINING 
4.70 


possess oil, 


817 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
H, & Ss. Hotels Meee 5.80 
H. K. nds 42 
Shanghai’ lands “1.10 
| PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Peak Trams {Ps 18 
China Lights (F. Pd,) eevee eee 7 85 
(Bonus Sh.) ...... 7.20 
INDUSTRIALS 
Cald, Maceg. (Ord.) 24.10 
STORES &e. 
China Emporium ......... 9.70 
Sun Co., Ltd. 2%) 
Kwong Sang Hong ......... 102 
Wm. Powell, 7 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments .............. 18% 
International Films ............ 
H. K. Constructions 
Marsman, Investments .............. 9/- 
Yangtsve Finance 2% 
COTTONS 
| RUBBER COMPANIES 
Consolidated Rubbers .............. 4) 
Dominion Rubbers 3.90 
ts eeeeneee @eevre .80 
Shanghai Sumatras 


COMMERCIAL ITEMS 
New Guinea (Sarmi) Gushing Oil Wells 


The region of Sarmi in North Guinea, 
to the west of Hollandia, appears to 
Natural gushing  oil-wells 
have been reported there. For some time 
now, there have been rumours among the 
colonists that there was oil in the district, 
A police. patrol, sent out to test the valid- 
ity of the rumours has returned to Hol- 
landia with an affirmative report and 
samples of! the oil, which have been pro- . 
visionally examined and passed forward 
to oil experts for further detailed exami- 
‘nation. The preliminary reports say that 
the oil is of good quality, and state fur- 


ther that it is by no means unlikely that 


the Sarmi field could be considered for 
large-scale exploitation, 
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Indonesia-U.8, Rubber Agreement 

Becoming effective in September, an 
agreement has been concluded between 
Indonesia and the United States for the 
supply to the latter of 1200 tons of raw 
rubber per month from the Indonesian 
Govt.-owned plaritations. The price each 
month will be the average of the previous 
four months’ price in Singapore, The 
agreement will extend over 18 months 
and the value is estimated at about US$20 
million, | 


U.S. Trade with Asia 

During June the total of USS, trade 
with Asia was valued at US$352.5 million, 
as compared with $356.3 million in May 
and $284.3 million in June 1950, accord- 
ing to figures issued by the US Dept. 
of Commerce. Exports to Asian countries 
amounted to $173.8 m., compared with 
$174.8 m, in May and $133.1 m, in June 
last year; imports totalled $178.7 m,, as 
against $179.5 m. in May and $151 2 m. 
in June 1950. a 

Exports to Japan fell from $51.1.m, in 
May to $45.6 m, in June; imports fell 
from $26.8 m. in May to $16.6 m. in June. 
Exports to the Philippines increased to 
$34.3 m, in June as compared with $24 m, 
in May; imports from the Philippines 
declined to $25.5 m,, against $30.4 m. in 
May. U.S. exports to India in June fell 
to $27.3 m. compared with $30.8 m. in 
May; imports from India increased from 
$25.9 m. in May to $30.4 m, in June. 
Exports to Malaya in June increased 
slightly to $4.4 m. as against $4.2 m., in 
May; imports from Malaya rose to $36.3 
m. in June compared with $26.4 m, in 
May, Trade with Indonesia in June was 
slightly lower for both exports and im- 
‘ports than in May. No exports were 
despatched from the U.S, to China during 
June, following the embargo imposed 
upon shipments to China with the out- 
break of the war in Korea, Imports from 
China in June totalled $2.1 m., composed 
only of “essential” goods such as tungsten 
and hog bristles. No exports went to 
Formosa, and imports from that island 
during June amounted only to $400,000; 


ZIANGBE RUBBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


At the thirty-sixth ordinary general 
meeting of the Ziangbe Rubber Company, 
Ltd., held on August 31 a net loss of 
£2,244 for the year ended December 
31, 1950, was shown, Fees paid in respect 
of previous years and a transfer from 
Exchange Fluctuation Reserve brought the 
debit balance in Appropriation Account 


up to £3,041 which, it was proposed, 


should be earried forward, 

A loss of Rupiahs 4,347 for the year by 
the N. V. De Passawahan Rubber 
Maatschappij was also shown, bringing the 
total debit on Appropriation Account to 
Rupiahs 57,691 which was earried forward, 

The N.V, Banjoemas Landen showed a 
working profit for the year of Rupiahs 
1,039,270 making a net profit of Rupiahs 
563,906 which, after writing off various 


-Kroewoek Java Plantations, 


amounts, brings the total on Appropriation 
Account to Rupiahs 236,497, The large 
overdraft and the loans 
which were incurred for restarting the 
Estate have -now been completely ex- 
tingyished., 

The Chairman pointed out that costs 
are increasing in Indonesia while the 
purchasing power of the Rupiah is declin- 
ing, but should the present selling price 
of rubber in Indonesia of about Rupiahs 
3.00 per pound continue it should be pos- 
sible to declare a moderate dividend in 
1952, 

The average selling price for the 
450,847 pounds of rubber sold during the 
year amounted to Rupiahs 2.63 per pound. 
Working costs amounted to Rupiahs 1,04 
per pound, | 


KROEWOEK JAVA 
PLANTATIONS, LTD. 


The profit and Loss Account of the 
Ltd., for 
the year ended December 31, 1950 pre- 
sented at the thirty-sixth ordinary general 
meeting of shareholders held on August 


31 showed a net loss of HK$1,288, This 


in Indonesia 


fits Tax of Rupiahs 163,880, 
ferring the 


was transferred to Appropriation Account 


which, after crediting a reserve no longer 
required and net receipts of previous years 
and debiting the balance from the end 
of 1949, showed a net balance of 
HK$126,187, This sum was 
forward to the next financial year, 


The N,V. Kroewoek Estates, Ltd, a 
subsidiary company, showed a net profit 
of Rupiahs 458,334 after writing off 
depreciation amounting to Rupiahs 164,800 
and making a reserve for Indonesian Pro- 
After trans- 
profit to Appropriation 
Account and writing off losses on ex- 
change and reconstruction expenses and 
charging net expenditure in respect of 
previous years, a credit balance of Rupiahs 
428,694 was available to be carried 
forward to the new accodnt. | 


The Chairman announced at the meeting. | 


that should the present price of rubber 
continue the Subsidiary Company would 
be in a position to declare a dividend in 
respect of the year 1951 and also in 1952, 


It was also reported that the Bajah 
Estate had been in production throughout 
the year and that some 513,177 lbs of 
rubber had been produced, the bulk of 
which was sold, 


carried 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Large business was written during the 
last August week before suspension of the 
Korean truce talks caused operators to 
adopt a cautious policy. Strong invest- 
ment demand carried several Industrial 
stocks tg their highest recorded prices 
and the greatest volume of trading was 
in this section. Robinson Ordinary rose 
to 3.4714, Sime Darby to 18.50, William 
Jacks to 3.45, Henry Waugh to 3.65 and 
Wearne Brothers to 3,50, 

The sharp rise in Tin owed as much to 
rumours of plans to widen the scope of 
American purchases as to the imminence 
of renewed hostilities in Korea. For the 
first time since June 29 the Singapore 
Tin price rose to near the equivalent of 
112 US. cents per lb, which is the basis 
of the proposed Bolivian contract with 
R.F.C, Should this parity be maintained 
there can be little doubt that these high 
altitude producers will increase their 
demands, 
reports of renewed American participation 
in the metal market caused an immediate 
rise of £65 per ton for spot tin in 
London, The Administrator of the Re- 
construction Finance Oorporation § in 
Washington is obviously worried by the 
position he had created in preventing 


purchase of cheap Malayan Tin by Ameri-— 


can consumers in recent months. The 
events of this week have done nothing 
to lessen his dilemma, 


At one stage during the week 


The bullish trend which developed in 
the rubber commodity was reflected by 
widening interest in rubber shares, and 
transactions took in a greater number of 
different stocks than for a long time past. 
Buyers were unwilling to force the pace 
in acquiring scrip but there was a distinct 
general firming over the week. — 

Interest in the Loan market was centred 
on the new Debenture issue by the Singa- 
pore Municipality, $30 million of 33%4% 
Stock is offered at 98, Debentures are 
redeemable at 100 on 30th September, 
1971 or alternatively at any time after 


_ 380th September, 1961 on six months notice, 


8% is called for on application and the 
balance 90% will be payable on allotment, 
The last issue by the Singapore 


Municipality was in 1948 when thirty 


million dollars was raised at 34%. 
Indicative of a rising trend in world 
interest rates are the terms of the latest 
Australian Commonwealth Government 
Loan. 334% Stock is being offered at par 
with a 1962/1965 maturity. On the last 
Commonwealth Loan 3144% was paid and 
the price of issue was 99, 


Business Done 18th-24th August. 
Industrials Fraser & Neave $3.85 to $3.92%, 
Gammon $2.60 and $2.6214, Hongkong Bank Col- 


onial $803 and $805, Malayan Breweries $7.05 to 


$7.25, Malayan Cement 31 to 34 cents, Malayan 
Collieries $1.77%4, Robinson Ord. $3.4714, Sime 
Darby $17.50 to $18.50, Straits Steamship $20.00, 
Straits Times $4.00, Straits Trading $19.75, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.80, Union Insurance 
$395, United Engineer $12.85 and $12.75, William 
Jacks $3.45, Henry Waugh $3.55 to $3.65, 
Wearne $3.45 to $8.50. | 

Tins, Batu Selangor 83 cents, Hong Fatt 91 


f 
| 
” 


Anson $1.60 to $1.57%4 


$128,079 or $47.7%. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Last week was shortened by the com- 
memoration on Aug. 27 of the birthday 
of China’s great sage Confucius, which 
was unofficially marked by a suspension 
of business on the part of several Chinese 
firms, and again on Aug. 30 by the closure 
of the market in observance of Hong- 
kong’s Liberation Day dupa the Japanese 
occupation, 

Possibly it may be regarded as an apt 
commentary on the course of events that 
Aug. 31 should have been chosen as the 
date for signature in Tokyo ef a new 
Trade Agreement between Great Britain 
and Japan, This agreement, by abolish- 
ing as from Sept. 3 the 
Account arrangement with Japan and’ 
providing for a Sterling settlement within 
the Sterling area should create more 
normal financing of trade and pave the 
way for a rélaxation of the payments 
restrictions which have hitherto hamper- 
ed the development of a fuller exchange 
of goods and services, Hongkong mer- 
ehants under the new arrangement will 
be relieved from the difficulties inherent 
in the procurement of U.S. currency at 
the official rate of exchange, 

The main points in the new agreement 
are: | 


1. All transactions between Japan and Britain 
will be settled in Sterling without invocation of 
the so-called dollar clause. No restrictions will 
ze. imposed on ordinary transactions. 

2 use of Japan’s Sterling reserves will 
be permitted for trade with various areas except 
American account countries, free exchange coun- 


tries, Canada, Argentina and five other countries. 


cents, Jelebu $1.25 to $1.30, Kesang $1.00, Klang 
River $1.89 & $1. 85, Kuchai $2.55 c,d. Petaling 
$5.45 to $5.47% Rantau $2. T71h, Talam $2.30 
Ulu Klang 41 cunts, 

Austral Amdlgamated 11/4% te 10/1%4 ex 
div., Kundang 14/4%,- Kuala Kammpar 38/3 te 
37/9, Larut 13/-, Pungah 25/-, Rawang Tinfields 
7/9 to 10%. Renong Consolidated 31/6d. Sungei 
Bidor 52/- ¢ 
28/-, Kinta 13/6 and 13/4. 

Rubbers. Amal. Malaya $1.05, Ayer Hitam 80 
cents, Batu Lintang $1.75, Bedford $1.45, Benta 
$1.10, Borelli $2.05 c.d. Bukit Sembawang 2/1014, 
Connemara $1.20, Glenealy $1.45, Jimah $1.10, 
Guala Sidim $1. 6214 and $1.60, Gluang $1. 1734, 
Kempas $2.40, Mentakab $1.6214%4. New Scudai 
$1.40, Parit Perak $1. 624%, Sungei Bagan $2.00, 
Sungei Tukang $1.571%4 to $1.62%4, Suloh 51 cents, 


, Ulu Benut 45 cents, 
Utan Simpean 80 cents. 


Overseas Investments, Bank of Adelaide 44/3, 
Blair Athol Coal and Timber 19/6, Swan Bre- 
weries 18/1 to 18/9, all-Australian Currency. 


Company Reports:— 

Consolidated Tin Smelters Ltd., showed a group 
profit, after taxation, of £479,909 for the year 
ended 3lst Mar, 1951. After allowing for the 


Preference dividend the profit appertaining to © 


Ordinary shares works out 21.6%. From this, 
a dividend of 2/- and bonus of 6d. a total of 
124%4%, is recommended against last year’s dis- 
tribution of 8%. An extremely strong position 
is shown in the consolidated balance sheet where 
net current assets at 3lst March, 1951 work out 
at £3,567,737 or 23/1d. per Ordinary share after 
making due allowance for the Preference issue. 
George Town Dispensary Ltd. Profit for the 
financial year ending 3lst January, 1951 was 
Dividend of 15% plus bonus 
of 10%, a total of 25%, is recommended as 


against 20% last yeaf, Net liquid assets in bal- 


ance sheet work out at $142,883 or 53.2 cents 
per share. Stock at $289,081 was equivalent to 
$1.08 per share, 


existing Open 


, Takuapa 25/- to 24/9. Ayer Hitam © 
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8. The terms of the new agreement will be 
one year from the date of signing but it can 


be rescinded unilaterally on three-months notice. 


4. Britain will guarantee to increase exports 
to Japan so that Japan's Sterling holdings will 
not 50,000,000 yen. 

In this connection, the following | an- 
nouncement has been made by the HK 
authorities: 

As from the 3rd of September, 1951, the exist- 
ing Open Aecount arrangement for trade between 
Hongkong and Japan will be discontinued and 


trade will be financed in sterling. Existing Letters 
of Authority whether for imports or exports will 


remain valid and‘ will continue to be dealt with 


as at present. 


Imports:—Application to import from Japan: 


must be made henceforth to the Exchange Con- 
troller and to the Import Licensing Officer on 
— E 1 accompanied by import licence applica- 
tion 

Exports:—Application to export to Japan must 
be made to the Export Licensing Officer on Green 
Form 2 A in triplicate. Full proceeds from a 
Japanese sterling account will be required in all 
cases. 

For the present import licences will be issued 
for goods for local c nsum ption and for re-export 
to neighbouring tes itories. Essential Supplies 

Certificates will be required for “specified” arti- 


cles for local use and may be required by the 
Japanese authorities for certain other articles. 
Export of goods purchased for sterling will be 
permitted. 

The Supplies Division of the Commerce and 


' Industry Department will no longer issue licences 


except against Open Account contracts entered 
into before the 8rd September. 


Cotton Yarn—tThe brisk trading of the 
previous week continued for the first 
part.of last week, After the Liberation 


Day holiday on Aug. 30, however, trans- 


actions slowed down although prices re- 
mained firm, Local weaving factories 
were in the market for all kinds of cotton 
yarn: Italia yarns were particularly 
favoured 20’s fetching $1740 and $1700 
per bale for September and October for- 
wards; Egyptian 20’s sold at $1300 
Sept./Oct. forwards. Buying offers wére 
also plentiful for Hongkong-made 20’s, 
the prices of which ranged from $1860 per 
bale to $1930 per bale for spot. Indian 
20’s, 26’s and 32’s were also in demand: 
20 rg were transacted at $1765, $1860 and 
$1890 per bale; 26’s at $1960 and $2020/ 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Information & Bookings: Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 
! (General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder St. H.K., Tel. 27765-6, 
Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 5916i-2-3. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


You can fly with 

Speedbird regularity over earth 

and ocean, in perfect confidence, 

to fifty-one countries on all six 

continents — in all seasons, 
in all climes. 
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$2050 per bale; 32’s, which were’ very 
popular, sold at $2050/$2060 and some 
transactions were also effected at $2100 
per bale. 

Cotton Piece Goods—Trading was very 
brisk in cotton piece goods. Dealings in 
Hongkong-made goods were limited by 
low stocks, owing to the inability of the 
weaving mills which are working to capa- 
city to cope to any extent with the re- 
quirements of the local market, Grey 
Sheeting 60 x 56 was traded at $70-$71 
per piece; October forward was at $71.70 
per piece, Shanghai-make Sept./Oct, for- 
ward was at $69 and December forward 
at $65 per piece. Indian Grey Sheeting 
was transacted at $57 and $60 per piece 
.for spot. Japanese Grey Sheeting was 
transacted at $72 per piece for delivery 
in Macao in September. 

Metals—-The metals market continued 
inactive, except in Copper and _ Brass 
Scrap which were urgently in demand by 
mainland dealers; prices in the Colony 
were $200 per picul higher than those 


ruling in London or India: Copper Wire: 


(used) G8-G12 rose from the former price 
of $400 to $580 per picul; G18-G22 rose 
Cartridges (used) rose 
from $294 to $307 for large size, while 
small size reached $303 per picul, Copper 
Ingots, 99%, remelted locally, rose to $600 
per picul, Transactions, however, were 
not on a large scale owing to the relue- 
tance of holders to release stocks. * Other- 
wise, the usually more popular items 
showed little movement, Zine Sheets, 


,with buyers finding prices too high and 
con- 


sellers disinclined to compromise, 
tinued weak: after sales had been con- 
cluded of G5 at $636 per picul, sellers 
refused to accept that price; G6 was 
quoted at $615 per picul. The price of 
both G5 and G6 rose later to $650 per 
picul, but without sales. Mild Steel 


Round Bars were marked-down in price 


towards the close, but without attracting 
buyers: 40’ 54’’ to 1’’ were quoted at $56 
per picul, 5/16’’ at $72 and and 3%”? at 
$68 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—With the  sche- 


_ duled sailing of a vessel to South Korea, 


dealers with indent commitments to fill 
were active, Prices, however. showed an 
inclination to go lower on account of. 
little demand from mainland dealers, 


US Caustic Soda sold at $465 per 700-lb, 
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‘lacked sales; the 
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art um, while Canadian 730-lb. were 
transacted at $410 per, drum; ‘‘€réscent’’ 
brand Caustic Soda in 300 kilo, drums 
gold at $465. German Sodium Hydrosul- 
phite 60-kilo, sold at $1420 per picul; 
fresh supplies expected shortly were 
quoted at $1270 per picul. The Dutch 
product was quoted nominally at $1300 
and the Japanese at $1200 per _ picul. 
Canadian Rongalite C, lumps was offered 
at $6.40 per lb, forward early September, 
but buyers considered this price too 
German Carbon Black 145,5 Ibs. per 
case was offered at $2400 per case ae 
US product sold a 
$23.50 per Ib, British 
Chloride sold at $1420/$1450 per ton, 
while the German product was transacted 
at $1375 per ton, 
latum in 180-kilo drums sold at $1,35 per 
Ib. Dutch Lithopone 30% changed hands 
at $1.45 per Ib. Quebracho Extract in 
lb, Dutch 
Acetie Acid Glacral 25-kilo ecarboy was 
transacted at $2.38 per Ib. 
_Paper—With buyers and sellers still 
unable to come to terms, the paper market 
continued inactive, Such activity as was 
shown was due to the need to complete 
indent requirements in view of the pos- 
sibility of shipment to South Korea. 
Newsprint was mainly in demand for this 
purpose, particularly the Japanese make 
which is at present obtainable at a lower 
price in Hongkong than in Japan: Jap- 
anese Newsprint 50 Ibs, 31 x 43 sold at 
$44 per ream and later after the demand 
had subsided was marked down to $43.50 
per ream; European 48 ibs, 31 x 48 was 


reduced to $49 per ream and 50 lbs. sold 


at $50.50 per ream. Less business was 
transacted in Newsprint on roll: Swedish 
31’? was traded at $1.06 per Ib. for late 
Sept. forward; Czech 80-lb. sold at $1.74 


per lb, for spot and at $1.72 for near for- 


ward; the Austrian, and Finnish makes 
were quoted at $1,07/$1.08 per lb. Ex- 
porters offered $1.60 per lb. for 57-60 lb, 
Woodfree Printing and $1.70 per Ib. for 80 
lb., but sellers asked $1.65 per lb. and 
over for 60-70 ib, goods, consequently 
sales were limited in quantity. Bond 
Paper 32 lbs. 22 x 34 watermarked was 
quoted by sellers at $54/$55 per ream and 
unwatermarked at $49 per ream. M.G, 
Cap. white 1714 lbs,, Swedish make, sold 
at $22.50 per ream and the Norwegian 


and on behalf 


Annual subscription rate: $60. Overseas £4.10 - or 


Price per single copy: $1.20 


German Yellow Petro- | 


of The Far Eastern 
32429. Cables: Ficom. 


: The Far Eastern Economie Review is published weekly. 


US$12.60, 


product at $22.80 per ream; sellers were: 
asking $23.50 per ream, M.G. Brown Sul- 
phite was inactive. 48 lb. 35 x 47 being 
quoted by sellers at only $88. per ream, 
and Swedish prime M.G, Sulphite, Brown, 
being offered at $90 per ream, while the 
Czech and Polish products sold at $87 per 
ream, White M.G, Sulphite 48 Ibs. 35 x 
47 was transacted at the low price of 
$72.50 per ream. 

China Produce— The announcement 
by the Canton Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau that as from Aug, 30 the export 
floor price of Woodoil (Tungoil) had 
been readjusted downward for goods in 


bulk from £300 (to which it was raised 


in July) to £288 per long ton c. & f., 
European ports, has given great satisfac- 
tion to dealers who hope for a stimulus 
to trade. The market, however, continued 
to rule quiet, with exporters quoting 
£288 per long ton c. & f, for Woodoil 
in bulk and £303 ¢, & f. for Woodoil in 
drums (previous rates £300 and £315 per 
long ton c, & f.), Counteroffers from 
Europe, however, were only at £280 
per long ton, leaving a discrepancy stiil 
to be bridged. On the local market, 
selling rates were also lowered, refined | 
qual, in bulk being offered at $262.50 per 
picul and in drums at $275.50 per picul 
(previously at $272 and $285 respective- 
ly), and unrefined quality at $260 in 
bulk (formerly $270). There was little de- 
mand for Teaseed Oil, the price of which 
was quoted nominally at $235-$240 per 
picul, Rapeseed Oil was quoted at $181 per 
picul. Cassia Oil was offered nominally 
at $1850/$1900 per picul with export quai. 
at $1950 per picul f.o.b. lighter, Aniseed 
Oil, unprocessed qual,, was priced at $980 
per picul and export qual. f.o.b. lighter 
at $1020 per picul, 

Cassia Lignea was quiet but steady 
with the 80-lb, bale quoted nominally at 
$90 and the l-ewt, bale at $93 per picul. 
Green and White Ramie turned dull: 
Green Ramie, best qual, was nominally 
quoted at $298/300 per picu! and ordi- 
nary qual, at $292; White Ramie 2nd qual, 


was offered at $295 per picul, and sales 


were effected of Hunan lst qual. at S300 
per picul, Local stocks of Gallnuts being 
low on account of a suspension of exports 
by the Canton authorities, the price 
steadied, unassorted qual. being quoted at 
$133 per picul and export qual. at $140, 
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BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


- (Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 


RONDON CO., (HK) LTD. 


French Bank Building 
Cables: Rondon Hongkong | 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


MANU FACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Associated 


HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
4 ARI S. | 


BRANCHES & AGEN CIES 


EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
| Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Hankow - Peking 
Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Abeba - Dharhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
Dire - Daoua - Hodeidah 
PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


J. MEZIERE & Cie, Paris 

IMPORT-EXPORT INDUSTRIES INC. New York — 

Cie GENERALE DE COMMERCE, Fr. Indo-China 
(Saigon, Pnompen, Tourane, Haiphong) 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 


Wines and Spirits Oils 
Fruit and Foodstuffs Metals and Skins 
Perfumery Hides and Skins 
Steel & Building Materials ’ Bristles 
Textiles and all other 
China Produce. 


Banque de l’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 


Banque de l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 
Elisabeth) 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
Manager: G. FOURNIER. 


( Import Dept. . 36031-3 
Telephone: | 
saps Export Dept. . . 34035 


| BENTLEY'S 


CABLE ADDRESS: ; 
SECOND EDITION 


STEEL & METALLIC PRODUCTS GRAINS MINERALS 


MACHINERY 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


WHEREVER in the World British Mer- 


“UCOMETAL" 
chants have gone on their lawful occasions PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
they have gained repute by their qualities of 35884, | ae - “UCOMETAL” 


commercial honesty and efficiency. 303 Edinburgh House. 


CARRYING with them the British tradition 
of Law and Justice, of family life and the 
spirit of sportsmanship they have established 
the British way of life among the people with 
whom they dwell. 


SINCE Trust Corporations have won the 
confidence of the public of Britain as their 
Executors and Trustees, it was.natural that 
the benefits they confer should be made 
available to the people of the Colony of Hong 
Kong, the Far East and all who have interests 
there. 


IT WAS also fitting that The Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corporation should be the 
pioneers in promoting such a Trust Corpora-. 
tion on the China Coast whereby fiduciary 
services of every description are made avail-_ 
able to all by the 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK. HONGKONG 
(TRUSTEE) LTD. 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence, 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 3 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 


“F, De Jong” 


PHONE: | TELEGRAMS: 


35884. “DEJON” 
3 303 Edinburgh House. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 
Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 
Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 


the Trust Corporation of — Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
“THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORP. VEN Window Glass: any thickness. _ 
HONG KONG Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


LMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ =MERCHANTS 
| | @ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG, 
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‘DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U‘S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
m.v. ‘*TUDOR’’ Due Hongkong 3rd Sept. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 
m.v. ‘‘TRAFALGAR’’ . ‘Loading Hongkong 19th Sept. 


Wise 


m.v, ‘*TUDOR’’ 3rd Oct. 
18th Oct, 


ence 99 99 


“ev, -TAMBRIG ” 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
‘““CITOS”? _ Loading Hongkong end Sept./beg Oct. 


cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE. 
m.v. ‘*OITOS’’ Arriving Hongkong 6th Sept. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPAN Y 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO . 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARAOHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


alts 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0.A.C.— 
; OANADIAN PAOIFIC — QANTAS — 
PAL 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. | TELEPHONE 28021/6 


‘ 


8.8. ““PENNSYLANIA Loads Vancouver. 14th Sept. 


m.v, VIVALDI" Due Hongkong 6th Oct. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LTD. 


~- 


“JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG, 


own 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Lid. 


AGENTS: 


> The Glen Line Limited. 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 
The Prince Line Limited. i 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., - Ltd. 
- Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. . 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., LAd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


>. 
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GORDON, WOODROFFE 


CO. crar east) LTD. 
Edinburgh House, H Kong. 
MAERSK LINE 


gr TOKYO and OSAKA. 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


General Managers for: 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK | 
General Agents U.S.A. Pekin Syndicate Litd., Hongkong. 
Fast Fortnightly Service to: : | Associaled Companies: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA (Established 1868) 
via Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 


Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, — York. 


Accepting transhipment cargo for.Central and South American 


Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Sole Agents: 
NEXT SAILINGS: Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. | 
m/s ‘‘HULDA MAERSK’’ ___ a... Sept. 14 Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. | 
m/s ‘‘TREIN ... ..., Sept, 29 Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. Sissons Paints 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Hugh Wood & Co., 
ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. Richemont Brandy. 
m/s ‘PETER MAERSK” Sept. 14 (Rubber belting, 
m/s ‘‘NICOLINE MAERSK’’ _____ Sept. 29 L.G, Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 
For Freigit and Further Particulars | Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 
Please apply to :— Tractors) 
JEBSEN & CO. — PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


GRANT 


Agents. 
Ve Building. Tels. 


Sole Agents. CARR RAMSEY & SON, LTD. 


Hong Kong. 
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